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N impartial observer of our young people will discover that some are just as conventional, tradi- 
tional, unaffirmative as their parents and grandparents. There are others who, while not so 
numerous, by their noise and boisterousness give the impression that they are by far the larger propor- 
tion of young people. They love display: they dearly like the limelight; they are eager to make an 
impression; they want attention centered on them. . 

There are other young people who are different from both Prese Boe. sit ass ene 
attention than they are receiving. They are more important from the influence they will wield, and 
more significant from the questions they ask, and more worthy our consideration from their moral 
attitude. They have caught the modern spirit, which 1 is nothing if not critical. They desire the right 
to be independent. 

Now these young people fe hay Feltical cadgmetll td ae pon Pacer facmal Ganon am 
standards. They criticize our morals, on the ground that they are largely a matter of convention. They 
are the customs of our land, the conventions of our set, the moral judgments of people in other ages 
and in different situations. They were good in their day, but just because they were good in their 
day they are not and indeed cannot be gocd for persons to-day in our changed situations. 

Our young folk demand the right of moral self-determination. They are determined to tocar. 
moral democracy. We have secured religious, political, and educational democracy. We have won 
the right to self-determination in matters of religion, government, and culture. The workingmen are 
now fighting for industrial democracy. They want some power in the determination of the conditions 
and rewards of their work, and we second the efforts of all such seekers for democratic control in indus- 
trial matters. Well, the youth of to-day are seeking for an extension of the same right in moral matters. 
They may not be as wise as their elders; they will doubtless make mistakes; and there may be grave 
moral dangers involved. This they clearly recognize. But they frankly and truly say that it is the 
price they must pay for moral democracy. Political democracy, the great experiment of nations, 
has its risks. So, also, with moral democracy. It, too, is an experiment; it has its risks; dangers are 
involved; nevertheless, this is the very condition of the moral life, and they accept the condition. 
It is the only way they can be moral as they understand morality. They are ready for moral exper- 
imentati6n, and they feel that it is better to make mistakes than to make no experiments. 
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Methodists on Amusements 


M® JTHODISTS NOW LOOK upon the world 
in’ good conscience. Since the recent Gen- 
eral Conference in Springfield, Mass., they cannot 
be charged with maintaining a position on the 
amusement question which their own leading 
journal, Zion’s Herald, says has been for fifty years 
“contradictory, not to say hypocritical.” The Dis- 
cipline, or book of rules governing the conduct of 
church members, has explicitly forbidden “dancing ; 
playing at games of chance; attending theatres, 
horse races, circuses, dancing parties, or patroniz- 
ing dancing-schools.” Increasingly the members, 
especially the younger generations, have paid no 
attention to the law. For example, three college 
classes dn a leading Methodist University at the 
very hour of the solemn discussion of amusements 
in Springfield, formally announced the annual 
dances in the daily papers through the publicity 
department of the institution. Of card-playing and 
theatre-going there has been just as persistent and 
unblushing violation. 

The unethical facts have greatly grieved the 
more enlightened spiritual leaders in the church; 
and it would seem an easy thing for the denomina- 
tion to do what at last they have done. And yet 
it has taken much time and patience. Instead of 
laying down the law in literal detail, which has 
been the rule, the Conference adopted a principle, 
namely, it warned against “taking such diversions 
as cannot be used in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
That is the Christian course, while the other is 
the legalistic, Mosaic course. The new way sub- 
mits amusements to the individual’s conscience, the 
other commands, as from those high and mighty 
leaders in the church assuming authority over the 
conscience, the meticulous orders of behavior. 

But it must not be implied that there will be any 
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slackness because a more spiritual and less specific 
method has been adopted. On the contrary, the 
Methodists have been challenged to a loftier stand- 
ard by the appeal to character; and they have also 
given what they call “special advices,” of which 
Section I. is worth reprinting in full, as follows: 


Improper amusements and excessive indulgence in in- 
nocent amusements are serious barriers to the beginning 
of religious life and fruitful causes of spiritual decline. 
Some amusements in common use are positively demoral- 
izing and furnish the first easy steps to the total loss 
of character. We therefore look with deep concern on 
the great increase of amusements and on the general 
prevalence of harmful amusements, and lift up a solemn 
note of warning and entreaty, particularly against at- 
tendance upon immoral, questionable, and misleading theat- 
rical or motion-picture performances ; against dancing; and 
against such games of chance as are frequently associated 
with gambling; all of which have been found to be an- 
tagonistie to vital piety, promotive of worldliness, and 
especially pernicious to youth. We affectionately admonish 
all our people to make their amusements the subject of 
eareful thought and frequent prayer, to study the sub- 
ject of amusements in the light of their tendencies, and to 
be scrupulously careful in this matter to set no injurious 
example. We adjure them to remember that often the 
question for a Christian must be, not whether a certain 
course of action is positively immoral, but whether it 
will dull the spiritual life and be an unwise example. \ 


We have, nevertheless, two objections to the new 
order. They are Christian objections. One is 
minor, the other is major. First, it would have 
been better to take the amusement stand positively 
rather than negatively. We note Bishop Edwin 
H. Hughes, who has led the movement for this 


amusement reform, did in part what we mean when — 


he said the vow thus, “I will take only such di- 
versions as can be used in the name of the Lord 
Jesus.” “Cannot” in the law itself is the negative 
deleted. But it may be said that the Bishop’s 
“only” is negative in its implication. That prompts 
our major objection. The Methodists still face di- 
versions and amusements primarily as dangerous 
things, while the true Christian attitude, we in- 
sist, is quite the opposite. 
sions are first opportunities to enliven the body 
and gladden the spirit in man. Pleasure is one 
of the means to the kingdom of God. “Dour” is 
still the world’s adjective for religious people, and 
the world is partly right. How much better it 
would have been if our brethren had lifted up 
wholesome amusements, and left behind all signs 
of sanctimoniousness. There is no room for pietism 
anywhere in this world. It is piety’s worst foe, 
and to youth it is the most repellent factor in eccle- 
siastical practice. It is time we all realized that 
a good conscience may have a good time in this 


good world. 
Wealth and Atheism 


HAT JUSTICE may be cheated and ethics re- 

pudiated in the case of the young men of wealth 
now awaiting trial in Chicago for unspeakable 
crimes, is the warning of a clergyman writing in 
the New York Times. He puts the wider meaning 
of the case as a great many people are thinking, 
and we give it in ‘part. Rey. Paul Rogers Fish of 
Elizabeth, N.J., is the writer. 
son why people should be surprised when young 


men, or others, being used to the power which 


wealth and the usual attending undisciplined life 


can bring, and with no background and training in ¥ 
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Amusements and diver- — 


“T can see no rea- — 
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] moral responsibility, go their way to do their will, yearsago. All things considered, entrance require- 
_ even to murder. Why should they not? They ments are difficult under even moderate conditions. 
q think that they will not be called to account by any Such tests ought to be kindly to those who give 
_ God; they see that wealth can circumvent and _ good token of a desire to learn. Be fair to youth. 
_ nullify ‘ethics’ and man’s law; they knowthat money To-morrow they must run the world. 
_ can buy brains to trick the ends of justice; they - ; . 

probably admire a lawyer who will take pay to Dr. Grant’s Resignation 

defeat and avert a just punishment; they do not : : 

: : j F DR. PERCY STICKNEY GRANT'S resig- 

_ hear the cry for. vengeance (aside from the stupid nation as rector of the Episcopal Church of 


law which they expect to buy off) for a life taken, te . . 
-,2 the Ascension in New York City not much will be 
for they know no God, nor know that a human life said because it is less significant than his much 


. oe a Gem hina pl eae ' publicity would seem to warrant. His conflict with 
Ghaaid oll oe : ? Tf th er ‘) his bishop, now apparently ended, has been on two 

a: © Surprise uss 22 mere were no 0c, scores—his alleged theological heresy and his 
and ethics were simply an opinion, and laws were engagement to a lady twice divorced, with whom 
atl rules made by quarreling legislators, and 4 marriage would be a violation of the Episcopal 
Aa “eae be ee to defeat laws, and Ihad canon, On both of these subjects we sympathize 
plenty of money, why should I not do the same, ith the bishop and the church, far as we are from 


and why should any one be amazed?” believing in the church’s orthodoxy or in its legalis- 
‘ tic divorce law. 
A First-rate Wrong Dr. Grant will soon be forgotten, because he 


BI ither made a genuine contribution: to modern 
E ARE INFORMED that college-board en- © Wale ata 
trance examinations have Hdliberseely been theology, for all of his activity, nor had the fine 


made so difficult for the applicants, both girls and Com Game 7 uese to, book by, Bishop. Manning 
boys, that the desire for ereatly reduced per- tom : a than nh eo a ne Wits hee. 
centage of the number passing will surely be aan — reise * 1 Carew ee 
realized. This is a first-rate wrong. Instead of ee tee tte peduements pes Bey gna 
all the lament about the enormous increase in the oe Ce Yet Dr. Grant went on preaching the 
number who seek an education, with the various nhs mesults of peoiern theology,/and he 
and in many instances devi ree S Sie woes of did it in a most unconventional, not to Say sensa- 
thwarting youth’s ambition, as though increase and te es miponer. It has seemed not quite fine, the : 
ambition both were a menace, there ought to be W@Y 2 Bee nous it. Peet 
great rejoicing over the desire of youth for better |. The alee true ee a peas Ronced. maps Sree 
training for life, in every college in the land. And ee ca doctrine to mnteease while he permitted 
if there be discomfort in administration due to 8 Preaching of religion to decrease. No gain in 
overcrowding, and the unremitting pressure for the chureh has ever come or can ever come to one 
new adaptations of teaching and teachers to new We eee Pe apremctyuppermoss the spirits 
varieties of student, let our college authorities uae ee we) sey imthe church in the 
know that their inconvenience is of less importance intellectual realm has vinvue not of itself but only 
than the need of the discipline of youth. Let them as it contributes to the enriching, the deepening, 
meet the need. It is a great call, a magnificent the empowering of the life of the soul in the attain- 
emergency. Let the generous motto be, Youth ment of perfection. Dr. Grant has performed a 
Saakiche Served ! service because he helped to keep a real issue alive, 
For what is a college? If the Sabbath was made but he has not helped to settle the issue. 
for man, so was the college made for man. The F 
reverse of that principle is now much more in effect An Important Article 
among confused educators than it ought to be. HE REGISTER will publish next week an 
Education is a means for the development of per- unusual article by the Editor on “The Religious 
_ sonality into goodness, usefulness, and the social Significance of a Political Convention.” For the 
solidarity of the world. To-day we have a knowl- first time in the history of this country, religion has 
edge of the indispensable part every human being become the leading issue in politics. The masters 
plays in the welfare of humanity. Ignorance of the Democratic party, assembled in New York 
is the main cause of all our trouble. Every one City for the purpose of adopting a platform and 
of us ought to have all the education he can receive. nominating a candidate for the Presidency, are 
If the means are not available, can we not show frankly discussing the acute and profound issue 
_ the heroic hospitality which will do the best that between the Roman Catholic Church and our free 
can be done with such means as we have? institutions. The occasion is brought about by 
A statement credited to Dr. Charles W. Eliot the Ku Klux Klan. The Editor has been in attend- 
P is exactly what we believe. He said, as reported ance at these remarkable sessions, and has also had 
_ in the press, that it were far better to increase the interviews with many public men of note. His 
- endowment of the institution—meaning Harvard well-known interest in the constant relation of 
University—than to limit the enrollment. That religion to government, throughout history, quali- 
goes for truth in every right-minded institution in fies him to interpret this great contemporary event. 
_ America. We haye no sympathy whatever for such It is now a practical question: May a Catholic 
a raising of the standards of admission as will become President? Many other questions are also 
exclude the applicants who would have passed five involved. 
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Dawn Breaking Upon Kurope 


Larger meaning of the overturn in France 


: Sorra, May 28. 
PAINLEVE, ‘when he announced 
* his eandidacy for the Presidency 
of the French Chamber, gave an enlighten- 
ing analysis of the spirit of France after 
the fall of Premier Poincaré when he 
said: “We wish to work for the recovery 
of mankind. First of all we must help 
German democracy to consolidate itself 
in power. But our attitude in this re- 
spect must not be misconstrued. If Ger- 
many does not wish to understand us, 
it will be a misfortune for Germany and 
also for us.” The events that preceded 
and led to this definition of French policy 
have been regarded by some observers as 
the most momentous since the signing of 
the armistice. The situation that existed 
for France and for the rest of the world 
before the French election that sent Poin- 
caré’s cabinet out of office and shook 
Millerand’s hold upon the Presidency of 
the Republic were expressed by a soldier 
of distinction on the eve of the overturn 
at the polls. “France must show her- 
self to be more sympathetic toward the 
rest of the world,’ said General Taufilieb. 
Senator representing the Bas-Rhin, fresh 
from a visit to America. ‘France, while 
having due regard to her own interests, 
must remember that she is not the only 
country in the world. The continuance 
of the friendly relations between France 
and America largely depends upon the 
whole-hearted application of the funda- 
mentals of the Dawes Report.” 


THE STATEMENT by M. Painlevé and 
that by General Taufilieb, in the passage 
of the weeks since the fateful anniver- 
sary of the Maid of Orleans on which 
France repudiated Poinearé, Millerand, 
and all their joint works, show in what 
respects the world is better off for that 
event. They give the large outlines of 
the new spirit of France when the elec- 
torate spoke on May 11. The utterances 
of the political chiefs of the now domi- 
naut “Left” gave no indication that Ger- 
many will be able to escape the crimes 
or the errors of the war. As the new 
Parliament opened at the beginning of 
this month, there were no signs in the 
Chamber of the abandonment of the posi- 
tion taken by Poincaré and endorsed em- 
.phatically by the President that Germany 
must pay for rebuilding the part of France 
which her military operations reduced to 
ruin. But there was an increasing real- 
ization, in the utterances of both press 
and public men of the steering ‘Left,’ 
that the situation had changed materially 
since the French electorate had spoken, The 
chief result accomplished for France was 
the elimination of the probability of her 
international isolation. France stood, as 
General Taufflieb had put it before the 
result of the election had been indubitably 
determined, “more sympathetic toward the 


8S. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of THE REGISTER 


rest of the world.” It is easy to see that 
the accomplishment of that result had 
been one of the aims of the French voters 
in sending Poincaré into the political 
wilderness and inaugurating the moral 
movement that confronted the President 
of the Republic with the same eventu- 
ality. France was remembering that she 
was “not the only country in the world.” 

Taken in all its aspects, the political 
overturn in France was an event of pro- 


Keystone Photograph 
HON. EDOUARD HERRIOT 


The new Premier of France, to whom 
all parties look as the coming man 


found significance for the world as a 
whole. Up to the last days of Poincare 
in power it seemed to the observer that 
Great Britain, with Ramsay MacDonald 
as Premier, was exerting herself for 
peace and for world-reconstruction, and 
that France, mindful only of her own 
interests and blind to those of the rest 
of the world, with the possible exception 
of Belgium, was engaged in blocking her 
English ally’s efforts. MacDonald was in 
the position of a man saying to his ad- 
versary, “Come, let us reason together.” 
Poincaré revealed himself to millions of 
eyes in the position of shutting out his 
view of the world by holding the map 
of France before his eyes. ‘This relation 
stirred the French voter to action. 

How complete a reversal of policy the 
election figures implied, M. Poincaré had 
occasion to visualize when he regarded 
the party groupings of the new Chamber 
at the beginning of this month. He be- 
held the ‘Bloc National’ reduced to a 


minority incapable of any legislative ac- 
tion in the direction of constructive policy. 
In its present proportions, it is capable 
only of obstruction. He noted the absence 
from his seat, on the “Right,” of Gen- 
eral de Castelnau, victor of Grand-Cou- 
ronne and one of the leaders of the mil- 
itarists. Another noted leader of the solid 
delegation that seemed unwilling to admit 
that the war was over and that France 
and the rest of the world faced new is- 
sues, was André Lefevre, former Minister 
of War, who had persistently warned his 
countrymen that Germany was “coming 
back.” The absence from the Chamber 
of other politicians of like psychology 
served to reject the accusation that France 
was militaristic, that she still, in the 
last analysis, worshiped the “man on 
horseback.” 


ON THE OTHER HAND, a survey of 
“those present” disclosed to the view of 
the repudiated Premier of France was 
well qualified to convince him that he 
could not hope to govern France, re-elected 
to the Chamber though he himself had 
been. Among the faces unpleasant to him 
that stood out against the background of 
visages were Marcel Cachin, the Com- 
munist leader; André Marty, the Com- 
munist imprisoned for surrendering his 
ship to the Bolshevists in the Black Sea; 
Jean Longuet, grandson to Karl Marx; 
M. Malvy, former Minister of the In- 
terior, who was banished during the war, 
for five years. More than these, M. Poin- 
caré could see, if he looked, the solid 
delegation of more than 180 radical fol- 
lowers of Joseph Caillaux, who a few 
years ago narrowly missed being shot as 
a traitor. : 

The changed physical surroundings of 
the retiring Premier were a correct in- 
dication of the moral atmosphere that 
surrounds the resumption of the negotia- 
tions for the restoration of normal con- 
ditions in the world. There were no 
signs that France would forthwith with- 
draw her army of occupation from the 
Ruhr. Neither was there any portent 
of any intention on the part of the rest 
of the world outside of Germany to deny 
to France any of her moral or legal rights 
under the Treaty of Versailles. But the 
complexion of the Chamber indicated the 
dawn for Europe, because it showed the 
vast change that had come over the mind 
and soul of France. The are which Poin- 
caré described in his Lucifer-like fall from 
power was the rainbow of promise for 
the world, including the French Republic, 
which the world is anxious to help real- 
ize its every right. The air over Paris 
was instinct with hope and promise for 


the race. 


It requires more courage to make peace 
than to make war.—Lloyd George. 


are sincere. 
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The Morals of the Rising Generation 


N THE DISCUSSION about the morals 

of the young people of to-day, there is 
much need of discrimination. It has been 
truly said by Burke that “we cannot in- 
dict a whole nation,” nor can we indict 
the whole rising generation. These young 
people differ among themselves about as 
much as do their elders. We of the older 
generation recognize our own differences 
and have come to respect one another and 
tolerate these moral differences if they 
It is only fair that we recog- 
nize and respect and tolerate the same 
differences between ourselves and the 
younger generation. 

An impartial observer of these young 
people will discover that some are just 
as conventional, traditional, unaffirmative 
as their parents and grandparents. They 
take their place in society and do their 
tasks without much, if any, questioning 
of current moral standards and swell the 
yanks of the conservatives. There are 
others who, while not so numerous, by their 
noise and boisterousness give the impres- 
sion that they are by far the larger propor- 
tion of young people. They love display : 


‘they dearly like the limelight; they are 


eager to make an impression; they want 


attention centered on them. When children 


they coughed, or eried, or cooed, anything 
to attract attention; now that they are 


- older, they have the same aims, but their 


_ 


methods are different. They have a long 
ancestry. There has always been their 
kind, but the tribe has undoubtedly in- 
creased since the war. ? 

There are other young people who are 
different from both these kinds, and they 
deserve more attention than they are re- 
ceiving. They are more important from the 
influence they will wield, and more signifi- 
cant from the questions they ask, and more 
worthy our consideration from their moral 
attitude. They have caught the modern 
spirit, which is nothing if not critical. 
They desire the right to be independent. 
They want to live their own lives; to 
be yoices, not echoes; originals, 
copies; themselves, not others. They are 
intelligent and well-read; most of them 
know more than their parents, for they 
have had greater intellectual advantages. 

Now these young people bring their crit- 


_ieal judgment to bear upon current moral 


Inanners, 


customs and standards. They criticize 
our morals, on the ground that they are 
largely a matter of convention. They 
are the customs of our land, the con- 
yentions of our set, the moral judgments 
of people in other ages and in different 
situations. Pley were good in their day, 
but just because they were good in their 
day they are not and indeed cannot be 
good for persons to-day in our changed sit- 
uations. There are fashions in dress, in 
and also in morals, and all 
fashions change. Since so much of our 
morals are the fashions of yesterday, these 
young people raise the question why they 


should be compelled to accept them. In 


not: 


DANIEL EVANS 


Professor in the Theological 
School in Harvard University 


some churches it is still sinful, é.e., im- 
moral, to play cards, dance, go to the 
theatre, smoke. And many of these peo- 
ple have grown up in these churches and 
once accepted these morals, but they have 
now broken with them, and they feel that 
they are not the worse, but the better, 
not the meaner, but the nobler, for their 
break. They have won their freedom 
from these conventions. They live in a 
larger and more beautiful world than 
their church is aware of. If our morals 
are the customs of a country or the fash- 
ions of another age, then these young 
people are wrong, and their churches are 
right in thinking they are sinners. But 
if morals are more than custom and 
fashion, then these young people may be 
more moral than we are, 

Again, these young people find our 
morals too sentimental. It is perfectly 
true that sentiment plays a large part in 
morals, but these young folk think that 
sentiment has degenerated into sentimen- 
talism. Sentiment is emotion shot through 
and through with thought, in touch with 
moral reality, and issuing in noble ac- 
tion. Sentimentalism is emotional un- 
reality and inaction. Now these young 
folk find our morals affected with this 
degenerate emotionalism. Our morals 
have too much sob-stuff. “Tears are for 


sale.” 
I wept a tear 


Like a little tune 
A tear for an ache to croon. 


The pathetic has a large part in our 
repertoire. Parents, teachers, and preach- 
ers fall back too easily and® too fre- 
quently to such sentimental morals. Our 
young folk dislike to have their feelings 
played upon in this way. Their tears are 
not for sale, nor for use. 

And when our morals are not drenched 
with tears, they are smothered with 
smiles. They are the morals of Polly- 
anna. They are sickly mawkish stuff. 
They are not the morals of reality, nor 
sincerity. And very soon the robust young 
people revolt therefrom. They rush out 
from such a moral hothouse into the open 
air with its fresh breezes and rain and 
storm as well as its sunshine. They read 
with delight Thoreau’s disgust with such 
morals, when he writes of the reformers 
who came to Concord and “rubbed you 
continually with the greasy cheek of their 
kindness. I. was awfully pestered with 
the benignity of one of them, feared I 
should get greased all over with it past 
restoration, tried to keep some starch in 
my clothes.” 

Our young folk demand the right of 
moral self-determination. They are de- 
termined to secure moral democracy. We 
have secured religious, political, and edu- 
eational democracy. We have won the 
right to self-determination in matters of 
religion, government, and culture. The 
workingmen are now fighting for indus- 
trial democracy. They want some power 


in the determination of the conditions and 
rewards of their work, and we second 
the efforts ‘of all such seekers for dem- 
ocratie control in industrial matters. 
Well, the youth of to-day are seeking for 
an extension of the same right in moral 
matters. They may not be as wise as 
their elders; they will doubtless make 
mistakes; and there may be grave moral 
dangers involved. This they clearly reec- 
ognize. But they frankly and truly say 
that it is the price they must pay for 
moral democracy. Political democracy, 
the great experiment of nations, has its 
risks. So, also, with moral democracy. 
It, too, is an experiment; it has its risks; 
dangers are involved; nevertheless, this 
is the very condition of the moral life, 
and they accept the condition. It is the 
only way they can be moral as they un- 
derstand morality. They are ready for 
moral experimentation, and they feel that 
it is better to make mistakes than to make 
no experiments. 

These, then, are the criticisms which 
the thoughtful and earnest youth pass on 
much of the current morals of our day, 
and these are the moral attitudes which 
they take. Now there is no use in scold- 
ing them for these criticisms nor cause for 
becoming discouraged or frightened as to 
what will happen to our world or to them 
because of these moral attitudes. We 
need to understand them, to sympathize 
with them, to have confidence in them, 
and to appreciate their real ethical spirit 
and high endeavor. They are more moral 
than we are wont to think them to be. 
They have their own profound moral in- 
sights ; they cherish their own high ideals ; 
they are splendidly loyal to their own con- 
victions; they are willing to make any 
sacrifice to the moral causes which appeal 
to them. We of the older generation can 
be of much service to them if we approach 
them in the right temper. They will listen 
if we have something really worth while 
to say; they will learn from us if we 
have something truly wise to teach. If, 
now, we grant them the right to be moral 
in their own way, what service can we 
render them by our larger experience of 
life? 

There are inner consequences of all our 
conduct; we are the better or worse, the 
richer or poorer, for all our moral actions 
and reactions. Codes or no codes, rewards 
or no rewards, punishments or no punish- 
ments, there are inevitable and inescap- 
able inner consequences. ‘This once,” 
whatever it may be, as Professor James 
said, “always counts.” A lie in the soul, 
or a truth in the soul, is always the first 
reaction of a lie or a truth on the lips. 
To make clear the psychology of ‘ethics is 
the most helpful way to be of service to 
our youth. Here and now, in their own 
lives, and in the lives of persons whom 
they can observe, we can show how per- 
sons act and react and interact, and the 
yital inner consequences of such behavior, 
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We can also serve them by recourse to 
history. The history of the human race 
records its moral experimentations. It has 
tried out one custom after another, one 
code after another, one ideal after an- 
other. Its highway across the centuries 
is strewn with discarded moral customs 
and codes and ideals. It has found out 
that certain codes won’t work, certain 
ideals prove illusions, certain foundations 
for the house of life cannot withstand the 
storms of the world. We have a moral 
right to try new courses, but we have no 
moral right to try the courses of life that 
have always and everywhere led to moral 
failure. We have the moral obligation to 
be wise, and it is wisdom to take advan- 
tage of the experience of others, and not 
to make their mistakes, but to follow them 
where they succeeded, and thus to be free 
to make still greater progress. We must 
start at the point which others have 
reached. ‘Thus there will be discontinuity 
with their moral failures and continuity 
with their moral successes. The moral 
relay race of the generations thus be- 
comes a glorious experience and a great 
game. 
Once more, we can serve the youth by 
having them see that morals, both theirs 
and ours, must find their basis in the na- 
ture of things. Our lives are set in a 
moral order. We live and move and have 
our being in a righteous universe. The na- 
ture of anything is the way it acts and 
reacts in its sphere of being and network 
of relations. The law of its life is the 
way it behaves. Things act according to 
their nature, in all their relations. We 
can depend upon them, and so we come to 
respect them and to walk circumspectly in 
relation to them. So, also, with the moral 
forces of the universe with their unwritten 
laws, whether promulgated or not; they 
are certain, inevitable, and inescapable in 
their workings. It is the part of wisdom 
to respect them and to act in accordance 
with them. Our weal or woe is condi- 
tioned by them and dependent upon them. 
The stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera. The good man is in league with 
the very stones of the field. It was well 
for Margaret Fuller, as Carlyle said, and 
for us also, “to accept the universe.” ‘The 
physicist, the chemist, the biologist, and 
the psychologist accept their segments of 
the universe; the moral man must accept 
the whole universe; respect its forces, 
study its working, and accept its laws and 
act accordingly. 
There is a marvelous poem by George 
Meredith, “Lucifer in Starnight,’ which 
is profoundly true and directly relevant to 
our thought: F 
Or a starred night Prince Lucifer uprose, 
Tired of his dark dominion swung the fiend 
Above the rolling ball in cloud part screened 
Where sinners hugged their spectre of repose. 
Poor prey to his hot fit of pride were those. 
And now upon his Western wing he leaned, 
Now his huge bulk o’er Afric’s sands careened. 
Now the black planet shadowed Arctie snows. 
Soaring throngh wider zones that pricked his 
sears 

With memory of the old revolt from awe, 

He reached a middle height, and at the stars, 

Which are the brain of heaven, he looked and 
sank, 

Around the ancient track marched rank on 
rank, 

The army of unalterable law. 
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Islands which are still in the Age of Reptiles | 


A Review by 
MANLY B. TOWNSEND 


NCE IN A WHILE, at long intervals, 

occurs a book that is so unusual in 
its contents and make-up as instantly to 
arrest the attention of the thoughtful and 
the eye of even the casual passer-by. Such 
a book is William Beebe’s “Galaipagos.”* 
It is safe to say that more people have 
stopped in front of the windows of the 
bookstores to look at the unusual cover 
design that adorns this large work than 
at any book that has appeared for many 
a long day. Nor does an examination of 
the contents dispel the attractiveness. 
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rect and simple, never fails to make an 
indelible impression on the reader. This 
last work is the author's masterpiece, and 
a model of its kind. 

“Galapagos: World’s End” is the story 
of a trip organized and directed by the 
New York Zodlogical Society, financed by 
Harrison Williams, and led by William 
Beebe. Two months and a half were oe- 
eupied in making the trip and collecting 
the data that furnish the material for the 
work. There were twelve members of the 
party, all trained scientific observers and 


GIANT MARINE IGUANA 


The only lizard in the world which is marine. 
and never leaves the shore to go inland. 


Even a cursory glance through the va- 
rious chapters is sure to arouse interest 
and stimulate one’s appetite for more. 
Here is a piece of clear-cut research work 
that is a satisfaction to both the mind 
and the eye. It is no mere catalogue of 
dry scientific facts, but a real book of 
adventure, vibrant with human interest. 
Not that the book is not a scientific 
work. It is preeminently such. But the 
Scientific facts are so presented as to 
quicken the imagination and stimulate the 
mind. It is what every scientific work, 
barring mere technical reports, should be, 
a simply told story of unusual facts. 
These facts often disclose conditions of 
strange, bizarre creatures that seem 
“stranger than fiction.” Mr. Beebe knows 
how to write for both the scientific and 
the lay mind, and how to interest and hold 
the unflagging attention of both. This is 
no more than those who have read his 
“Jungle Peace” have learned to expect of 
him. Whether he writes of that strange 
reptilian bird, the hoatzin of British 
Guiana, or the murderous black ants of 
the tropical forest, or the gigantic ele 
phant tortoises and huge marine iguanas 
of the Galfipagos Islands, his story, di- 


By William 
$9.00, 


*GALAPAGOS : WORLD’S END. 
Beebe. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


It reaches a length of four feet 
It refuses all food in eaptivity 


workers. The collections made were ex- 
tensive and valuable, including one hun- 
dred and sixty bird skins, besides many 
nests and eggs, one hundred and fifty rep- 
tiles, two hundred fishes, three thousand 
insects, forty jars of specimens, one hun- 
dred specimens of plants, besides eleven 
thousand feet of motion-picture film and 
hundreds of photographs and paintings. 
These will be used in the construction of 
“habitat groups” in the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, while num- | 
bers of the strange beasts and fishes will 
go to adorn the ZoGdlogical Gardens and 
instruct the public in the queer creatures 
in a far-away country. 

In the wake of Charles Darwin! Nearly 
ninety years ago Darwin spent a little 
more than a month in the Galipagos 
Islands during the famous cruise of the . 
ship Beagle around the world. He was 
the official naturalist of the expedition, 
a young man of keen powers of obserya- 
tion and thoughtful, logical mind. The 
facts observed on the various islands, the. 
similarity of life on those where the 
soundings denoted a recent separation, and 
the much greater diversity on those where © 
the separation had been more remote in 
time did not escape Darwin’s attention 
and gave him the clue which led to his 
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great discoyery of the origin of spe- 
cies through variation and natural selec- 
tion. Mr. Beebe’s references to the work 
of Darwin are many and generous, and 
always deeply appreciative. He realizes 
that if he has done remarkable things it 
is because he is, as it were, standing on 
the shoulders of his great predecessor. Dr. 
Henry Fairfield Osborne, president of the 
New York Zodlogical Society, says in a 
foreword to the book: “In a correspond- 
ingly brief time (comparable to Darwin’s 
sojourn on the islands) there were brought 
together an unparalleled accumulation of 
facts, which fill the pages of this book and 
haye stimulated many scientific papers 
on which the leading naturalists of Amer- 
iea are now busily engaged. It is like 
rubbing the Aladdin’s lamp of science.’ 

It is like rubbing the Aladdin’s lamp, 
also, for the average intelligent person to 
read this book. The reader is introduced 
to another world whose strange fauna and 
flora awaken his profound wonder and in- 
terest. Here are islands lying some five 
hundred miles off the coast of Equador, 
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directly on the equator, and literally at 
the “world’s end” as far as being off the 
traveled routes is concerned. Once the 
rendezvous of pirates, convicts, and des- 
perate men of all sorts, they now lie lonely 
and deserted, except for the passing of a 
chance visitor or such an expedition as 
this book portrays. Here are found the 
only marine lizards in the whole world, 
huge iguanas that sometimes reach a 
length of four feet and carry one back in 
imagination to the far-off Age of Reptiles. 
Here, too, occurs a great land iguana, the 
giant or elephant tortoise, huge sea-lions 
that permit man to approach and fondle 
them, the flightless cormorant, an Antarc- 
tie penguin that the ocean currents have 
carried north and whose descendants have 
established themselves on the islands, and 
hundreds of interesting birds, fishes, in- 
sects, and other life-forms. Not a single 
land mammal is indigenous to the soil, 
only a few that have been introduced by 
man. 

The discussion of the volcanic origin of 
the islands, and their possible or probable 
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connection with the mainland, forms an 
interesting chapter. The fact that the 
flora and fauna resemble similar life- 
forms in Central America, rather than 
those of the nearer South American coast, 
would lead one to infer an ancient land 
connection with the North American con- 
tinent, and deep-sea soundings confirm the 
inference. There is a chapter of intensely 
human interest, told to Mr. Beebe by a 
New York taxicab driver after the return 
of the expedition. This man was ship- 
wrecked on one of the islands, with a few 
companions. The story of their sufferings 
and adventures is comparable to that of 
Robinson Crusoe. Two chapters have 
been contributed by Miss Ruth Rose, his- 
torian and curator of catalogues and wild 
animals, and one by Robert G. McKay, 
executive officer and member in charge 
of game fish. Wighty-two photographs of 
unusual excellence embellish the work. 
There are also eight superb colored plates. 
There is not a dull page in the book. 
Treasure rich and rare abounds in every 


_ paragraph. 


Christianity in North Carolina 


RECENT VISIT of some weeks to 

the progressive State of North Caro- 
lina showed me such a different attitude 
toward churches and religion from that 
held in the North, particularly in New 
England, that I am bringing it to the at- 
tention of the readers of THe CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 

Most noticeable of all is the fact that 
church attendance is as fixed a habit with 
the Protestants of this State as it is with 
the Roman Catholics of New England. 
Not only are the churches filled at the 
morning service, but also at the evening 
service on Sunday. Church attendance is 
one of the attributes of good-citizenship. 
Sunday golf is not considered good form, 
at least till after church services, and in 
many cities is not allowed at all. 

The churches supplement and reinforce 
the family life to an extent unknown with 
us. The home is.a sacred unit, in definite 
relation to the church, and co-operating 
with it. The family pew is very much in 
evidence, with children of all sizes at 
all the religious services. Some of 
the churches have Young Worshippers’ 
Leagues, with prizes for perfect attend- 
ance at church as well as at Sunday-school. 

At almost every meeting the importance 
of church membership is emphasized. “If 
you are with us, why not be one of us? 

' Bring us the letter from your home church, 
if you are to live in our city, or if you 
are not already a church member, con- 
fess your Saviour at this service, and be 
saved.” 

To keep up this campaign for member- 
ship, great emphasis is laid on evangelistic 
work, and all the churches. unite every 

y year. or oftener to have a big revival. 

Three meetings a day are held in some 

_ places. In many places the public schools 

are closed, and the grammar- and high- 


ie, 


A visitor notes some contrasts 


CLARENCE H. KNOWLTON 


school children are conducted by their 
teachers to special meetings arranged for 
them. Often an effort is made to have 
the stores closed for an hour every .morn- 
ing, so that every one can attend the re- 
vival. In Raleigh the great evangelist 
Ham tried to close all the stores, so that 
every one could go to the morning meet- 
ings, but for various obvious reasons the 
merchants and business men refused to 
accede. The evangelist admitted that he 
had met recalcitrants like these in other 
places, and proceeded to act out on the 
platform the sudden death and other 
disasters which had soon come to some 
of those who had refused this simple re 
quest. 

All over the State, in theological circles, 


_ there seemed to be a great fear of the 


doctrine of evolution, but a very vague 
fear. The Governor capitalized this for 
political purposes by ruling that no book 
referring to organic evolution should be 
used in the public schools of the State. 
This applied primarily to books on biology, 
but seme of the fearful were very wary 
about using modern histories with refer- 
ences to Piltdown man, and the early 
stone age, and many objected because the 
picture of Darwin appeared with the other 
scientists. On the whole the school people 
seemed to feel that the Governor had gone 
rather far, and that there was little harm. 
in learning about evolution. 

One evening the evangelist Ham devoted 
to a diatribe against evolution, delivered 
in his great wooden tabernacle with the 
sawdust floor to an audience of perhaps 
1,300 people. The address was full of 
inaccuracies and misstatements, but his 
main line of attack, so far as he had one, 
was against the doctrine of the inheritance 
of acquired characteristics, always a dif- 
ficult thesis to defend. Then, too, he at- 


tacked the scientists because they did not 
agree among themselves as to the age of 
the world, or the age of man. As they 
do not agree, why not accept the record in 
the Bible which says (sic) that man was 
ereated six thousand years ago? At the 
close of the address one of the assistants 
read “An Evolutionist’s Creed,” while the 
evangelist moaned softly: ‘Where is that 
Bible? Where is that Bible?’ and hunted 
around the pulpit for it. Triumphantly 
producing it at last, he held it aloft as 
the Christian’s only guide, with the as- 
tonishing statement that it contained, 
along with other wonderful things, the 
lives of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, three 
of the finest characters known to human 
history! The audience was solidly with 
the speaker, especially when he declared 
that the nefarious doctrine of evolution 
should be kept away from the school- 
children. 

I attended the First Presbyterian Church 
in Charlotte on Palm Sunday. There was 
not a reference: to the significance of the 
day, but the minister argued for the Cal- 
vinistic plan of salvation, as the only way 
in which a just God could show mercy 
to natural sinners. The vicarious atone- 
ment made it possible for God’s justice to 
be satisfied, so that sinners could be saved. 
In general the Presbyterians seemed to 
be pretty conservative, though one minister 
warily mentioned Darwin as one of God’s 
prophets, leading the way to fuller under- 
standing of life. The denomination as a 
whole in general assembly at San Antonio, 
Tex., has just adopted a declaration 
against evolution submitted by the Pres- 
bytery of Mecklenburg, N.C.: “that Adam’s 
body was directly fashioned by Almighty 
God without any natural animal parentage 
of any kind; out of matter previously 
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created from nothing, and that any doc- 
trine at variance therewith is a dangerous 
error, inasmuch as in the method of in- 
terpreting Seripture, it must demand and 
in the consequences which by fair impli- 
eation it will involve, it will lead to 
denials on doctrines fundamental to faith.” 
As Evangelist Ham more concisely stated 
it, “Rationalism in the pulpit means im- 
morality in the pew.” 

The Methodists seemed to be the most 
progressive people in their religion. The 
children are admitted to the church on 
confession that they love the Lord Jesus 
and wish to be members of His ‘church. 
The older people are admitted on confes- 
sion of faith. Church members have to 
make good themselves; it is up to them 
to grow in grace, and to become more 
worthy of Christ’s leadership and redeem- 
ing love. As the minister said on Haster 
Sunday: “We have a risen Christ for our 
leader. We are to follow Him, not stay 
where we are, for His mission was to lead 
men on.” 

Curiously enough, the congregations I 
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visited were not especially cordial to the 
visiting stranger. One evening service, to 
which traveling men were especially in- 
vited, was rather amusing, from the un- 
accustomed efforts of the official and 
volunteer greeters. Only at the little Con- 
gregational church in Asheville did I find 
the hospitality which is frequent in 
Northern churches. Here was a group 
mostly of Northern people, and they were 
glad to see newcomers. . 

There were many lessons to be gathered 
from this Southern experience. The most 
important for us seem to me a greater 
feeling of responsibility for the church as 
an institution, the need for church member- 
ship in addition to steady attendance, and 
the closer integration of the church with 
the family life. These are points in which 
these Southern Christians in North Caro- 
lina are far and away ahead of us. It is 
to be hoped, as the more rational spirit 
of the age softens down the old doctrines, 
that. the North Carolina people will not 
lose the good church habits which mean 
so much in any community. 


Discussion Groups for Young People 


A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN 


Author of “What Jesus Taught” ; Professor Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 


OCRATES IS REPORTED to have 

said that a teacher should never com- 
municate instruction, but lead the way to 
the spontaneous discovery of it. This 
was his own method, and he used it with 
telling effect. 

In the discussion group we have a modi- 
fication of the method employed by Soe- 
rates. It is the co-operative concentra- 
tion of the intelligence of a group upon a 
given problem, rather than a_ skillfully 
directed conversation, such as his was. 

The discussion group is a method of in- 
struction in which the leader places a 
topic before a group of from fifteen to 
twenty-five persons, who contribute in- 
formally their knowledge and opinions 
regarding it. The leader’s function in the 
meeting is to present the topic at the be- 
ginning, constitute himself the central per- 
son to whom remarks are addressed, bring 
back the discussion to the main track 
when it goes astray, suggest a new phase 
when the one in hand has been finished, 
write on the blackboard in brief form the 
points made by each member, and finally 
to sum up impartially the results of 
the discussion and tentative conclusions 
reached. 

Hivery method of teaching has both its 
advantages and its limitations. The lec- 
ture plan, while making possible the 
setting before the student’s mind of a 
maximum amount of information within 
a minimum amount of time, is weak in the 
amount of action required from the stu- 
dent. The recitation method required 
effort on the student’s part, but tends 
rather to develop temporary memory than 
thinking power. The reference or re- 
Search method with reports is really an- 
other form of the recitation, in which a 
library or a prepared bibliography is sub- 


stituted for a text-book. The catecheti- 
cal method has advantages in definiteness 
and conciseness, but it requires such ex- 
actness of verbal memory that it obviously 
cannot be carried beyond a rather re- 
stricted use. Besides, it suggests a 
finality and authority that is likely at the 
best to be only transient. Tutoring, which 
has all the advantages of individual in- 
struction and allows the pupil to make 
progress as rapidly as he is able, leaves 
him without the adyantage of the associa- 
tion with classmates and the wholesome 
stimuli that issue from such association. 
Even visual education, in which still or 
moving pictures are employed, requires to 
be accompanied by other methods to give 
it its full value. 

The discussion group embodies the ad- 
vantages of other pedagogical devices 
without their disadvantages, though it, 
again, has limitations of its own. Among 
its advantages are naturalness and free- 
dom, general participation, the ealling 
forth of whatever pertinent information 
one may have at command, the kindling 
of interest, the stimulation to intense 
effort to find a solution of the problem in 
hand, and the training it gives in patient, 
co-operative thinking. The discussion 
group, by its revelation of the thought 
processes and attitudes, state of maturity, 
and ability or lack of ability for adapta- 
tion on the part of both members and 
leader, is a deadly foe to doctrinaize, 
armchair judgments. It is thus a highly 
valuable discipline for future citizens, 
and leaders of citizens. 

The discussion group plan, which when 
feasible and judiciously combined with 
the older classic methods is probably the 
best method yet found for setting up de- 
velopmental intellectual experience, has 
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certain weaknesses. First, while the re- 
sult of the discussion is fairly certain to 
be more valuable both as to practicality 
and as to range of factors considered than 
that which would be obtained by the 
members of the group working separately, 
it cannot rise above the actual knowledge 
possessed by the group members. If this 
is of a uniformly low grade, the combined 
thinking will be mediocre. The way to 
meet this difficulty is for the leader to 
adapt the discussion topics to the men- 
tality of the group. Another difficulty, 
less easily met, is the relative slowness 
of the discussion method. Progress is not 
uniform, steady, ordered, as in the lecture, 
which has been carefully prepared before- 
hand and marches forward from point to 
point with precision. The discussion pro- 
ceeds by irregular rushes; slows down to 
allow stragglers to catch up; runs out on 
little by-waves, to be recalled only by the 
skill of the leader; and sometimes at the 
end of an hour is but little away from the 
starting-point. It has this compensation 
for its slowness, however, that, when com- - 
petently managed, it has brought the 
whole company along together, not indeed 
to a common conclusion necessarily, but 
in practice in the process of concerted 
thinking. A third difficulty appears in the 
nature of eertain subjects which may not 
easily be taken up by the discussion group 
plan. Where the topic is one not of 
opinion, nor designed to shape conduct, 
but one of pure information, this method 
is not so usable. However, this is prob- 
ably only a matter calling for more imagi- 
nation and resourcefulness on the part of 
the leader. : 

The value of discussion groups is de- 
pendent upon the three factors of leader, — 
topic, and personnel. The more skillful 
and informed the leader, the better 
adapted the topic, the greater the devel-’ 
opment of the members. The keener- 
minded the members, the higher the type 
of the discussion. Again, the number of 
persons involved has a direct bearing. Too 
small a group does not permit enough di- 
vergent views to be represented, and in- 
terest may lag. Too large a group does 
not allow each member to take part, and 
tends to suppress the timid. Where cir- 
cumstances require the assembling of 
groups of fifty or more, the method is not 
feasible. 

The value of discussion groups may be 
summed up by saying that they call forth 
interest and consequent involuntary at- 
tention, challenge each member to contrib- 
ute constructively, discipline in the art of 
patient listening to the views of others and 
of lucid statement of one’s own, together 
with the modification of opinion that comes 
through candid interchange of judgment 
and experience. Carefully prepared for 
by both leader and members, with 100 per 
cent. intelligent participation, followed by 
investigation to clear up matters of doubt, 
the discussion group yields its fullest 
benefits. And it is equally enjoyable and 
profitable in the case of young people and 
adults, though of course each group should 
be homogeneous. 

A growing number of books either are 
planned to be used as text-books in eon- 
nection with discussion sroups or deal di- 
rectly 
them. 
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TALKS WITH TOILERS 


NEW THEATRE was being built. 

Workmen, like busy ants, were 
hastening about. Carpenters were making 
wooden forms for the concrete columns, 
floor slabs, and girders, and false work 
for the steel trusses. One group of work- 
men was hoisting a ponderous steel beam 
into place by means of a derrick, another 
was riveting the trusses amid the deafen- 
ing noise of the air hammer, a third was 
making concrete. Bosses of the carpen- 
ters, iron workers, and concrete mixers 
were directing, urging, and gesticulating, 
with language which had a flavor in it. 


- Hngineers were forever starting and stop- 


ping their powerful steam hoists, which, 
by means of the derrick, could raise a 
weight of thirty tons. A ring of spec- 
tators, some with nothing better to do, 
some with genuine interest in the highly 
specialized task of erecting the great build- 
ing, were standing about the fenced-in 
enclosure. . 

The attention of these onlookers for 

the moment was concentrated on a huge 
mast which had just arrived on a truck, 
and was being lifted from the truck and. 
lowered to a coblike structure of support- 
ing timbers technically known as cribbing. 
A crew of ten iron workers was doing the 
work, 
“phey brought that mast up through the 
heart of traffic,’ a young man who was 
watching the operation said to me. “The 
traffic officer was obliged to divert all 
vehicles down a side street until it got 
by.” ; 

The men were rigging a small tempo- 
rary derrick, or shear-leg, near the truck, 
and knotting stout manila ropes about the 
giant timber. Preliminary preparations 
complete, the boss gave the word, two 
men began to turn the cranks of a hand- 
winch, others swayed back on the tackles, 
and the great stick rose easily from its 
bed on the truck, was swung outward, 
and dropped to a temporary longitudinal 
support on the cribbing. 

“Take a half-hour off, men,’ said the 

boss. . 
It was half-past twelve. The men had 
worked a half-hour overtime and would 
receive pay for an hour’s work. The boss 
came across to the sidewalk. 

‘We'll have to work all night,” he said. 
“A heavy steel truss is coming in early 
to-morrow morning from the steel works, 
and we must have that mast in place to 
unload it freni the truck when it arrives.” 

Replying to a question about the un- 
usual size of the timber, he said: “We 
had to have a big one. The truss it will 
lift weighs 125 tons, though of course it 
will come off in sections.’ The stick is 
eighty-one feet long, two feet through at 
the center, and weighs six tons. Had the 
mast projected from the truck a foot 
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either way the driver couldn’t have made 
the turn into this street.” 

He was not the type of profane, driving 
boss of the story-writers. He handled his 
men like children, and spoke softly, but 
his voice had a quality in it which kept 
the workmen alert and eager. Without 
noise, with even temper and hearty co- 
operation, the huge unwieldy mast had 
been unloaded from the truck. He had a 
moment of leisure and gave me a few facts 
about his interesting calling. 

“JT have an idea for a derrick,” he began, 
“that would simplify its operation. Now 
it swings in a casting on the foot-block. 
We ought to replace the casting and the 
pin with ball bearings; it would turn then 
with much less friction. 

“Our men must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of three operations: hoisting, erect- 
ing, and riveting. This knowledge has to 
be born in them. Any amount of book- 
learning will not make an iron worker. 
We get most of our men from Hastern 
Maine and Nova Scotia, where they have 
had lifelong training handling ropes, climb- 
ing masts, and rigging ships. Some of 
them go back to the vessels in the winter 
when building gets slack. A person who 
has not learned to keep his nerve no mat- 
ter how high we ask him to climb, and 
on whatever slender support he must stand, 
would have no; place with us. Sometimes 
he has to run about between heaven and 
earth on a two-inch flange of a channel-iron. 
Talk about tight-rope-walking in a circus! 
Conditions there are as nearly perfect as 
possible, but our men have to face con- 
ditions as they find them. A gale of 
wind may be blowing. It may be raining, 
with the steel wet and slippery ; ordinarily 
in that case the men would not take the 
chance. But suppose work has been slack, 
as it has been this season. They would 
feel as though they must work.” 

“Do the men often fall?” 

The boss paused a moment. No doubt 
certain accidents he had witnessed were 
passing before his vision. “Down at 
union headquarters we place a bow of 
erépe over our charter for each de- 
ceased member, and leave it there a 
month—I have yet to see that bow come 
off. "We have 1,000 members in our local 
union, and lose by death perhaps fifty 
a year—of course not all the deaths are 
eaused by accident. After a man has 
fallen, even if he recovers, he is seldom 
as quick and daring as he was before. 
If he falls a second time he may lose his 
nerve entirely, and have to be kept on 
the ground.” 

A call came, and he walked briskly 
away. The work he was doing was exact- 
ing. Hach day brought heavy responsi- 
bilities in the way of construction, and 
the well-being of his men. But he ap- 


peared to be thriving under it. Would 
that a portrait painter could have caught 
the figure he made as he went walking 
across the street, sleeves rolled back over 
muscular arms, battered felt hat perched 


‘at an angle, clear blue eyes, complexion 


tanned a rich mahogany by wind and 
weather. 

“Te’s a good boss,” remarked the young 
man who had spoken before. “My brother- 
in-law works with him. The men like 
him and work for him. I used to be an 
iron worker; in fact, I’m trying now to 
get into this union, but it gives a stiff 
examination which so far I haven’t been 
able to pass.” 

The youth had not told all his story. 
As the foreman had spoken of the perils, 
I had noticed that he had listened in- 
tensely and his eyes had glistened. He 
made no comment, however. He was in- 
terested in the work being done in the 
enclosure: the tall steel girders, the puff- 
ing engines, the lofty swinging derricks. 
Presently, he pointed out a man perched 
like a bird on the end of.a swinging boom 
fifty feet from the ground. 

“Those fellows must be agile climbers 
and able to keep a level head under all 
conditions,” he remarked. 

We watched the man as he deftly ad- 
justed a tangled rope, slid down the boom, 
and dropped to the ground. 

“They take chances every day,” I ob- 
served. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“But it is all in the day’s work, and 
they get good wages.” 

He became slightly antagonistic at that. 
“Good wages, to be sure,” he answered, 
“_when they work. Still, $1.10 an hour 
is not somuch. Bricklayers get $1.25 with 
less of the danger, and wear and tear on 
clothes. The iron worker wears out, on 
the average, one pair of shoes and one 
pair of overalls a month; it is the con- 
stant climbing and traveling on the sharp 
steel that does it. What happens when 
an iron worker takes out an insurance 
policy on his life? He must state his 
occupation, is classed at once aS a worker 
in a dangerous trade, and is obliged to 
pay from twenty to twenty-five per cent. 
advance over the regular premium. Then 
you may work three months and have 
nothing to do for three more; my brother- 
in-law averaged only twenty dollars a 
week last winter.” 

He stepped out into the street and 
back again, with no visible purpose. His _ 
eyes twitched, and he kept pulling at the 
buttons of his coat. He may have seen 
a question in my eyes, for he exclaimed: 
“The sight of the man on the end of that 
boom made me nervous. I was there 
once—and fell off. We were up three 
stories. How did I feel? I don’t know, 
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it all happened so quickly. I struck the 
ground, was picked up and carried to the 
hospital. I stayed at the hospital four 
months, and wore a rubber waist sup- 
port for three months more. I am all 
right now, only nervous. 

“A rendering works was located near 
where we were working. The air was not 
fit to breathe. It was that which made 
me lose my grip on the boom. I don’t 
know whether I could stay up in the air 
again or not, but I wouldlike to try. I 
have a position at another trade, but the 
pay is considerably less.” 

His brother-in-law, having finished lunch, 
came across the street to where we were 
standing, and showed a ragged tear in his 
overalls received in the- operations with 
the mast. “They were new, too, three 
days ago,” he remarked with a sigh. 
“Well, we didn’t get much nooning to-day.” 

“But you got double time for that half- 
hour,” the young man said. 

“Yes, and we needed it. 
be finished in three months. 
is in sight.” 

“How about that big bridge they are 
going to build down in New Jersey?” 
questioned the youth. “I’ve half a mind 
to go there, myself, and try for a job.” 

“It’s all right for you, Fred, but re- 
member I have a family. I can’t keep 
moving about. Besides, building bridges 
is dangerous, with so much preparatory 
work in the way of uncertain stagings.” 


+ 


Observing a peculiar steel tool hanging 
from a broad leather belt which was 
buckled about his waist, I asked him 
its name. 

“Spud-wrench. You see, one end is 
shaped like a marlin-spike. We thrust 
that into the holes in the beams to draw 
them together. It is difficult for the der- 
rick to drop the beams exactly fair. With 
this other end, the wrench part, we set 
the bolts. We use the tool chiefly when 
we are erecting. That is the part of the 
work I like best.” 

“Better than riveting, no doubt,” I said, 
“since the rivets come to you red-hot.” 

“Yes, they are tossed to us by a man 
called the heater, who stands anywhere 
from thirty to forty feet away. We catch 
them in a tin pail. If the heater or the 
riveter miscalculates, we are apt to get 
a rivet in our overalls. A bad burn some- 
times results. You can imagine how we 
feel when a rivet hits us, we being up a 
dozen stories and standing on a four-inch 
beam-flange. 

“But after all, we don’t mind the hot 
rivets so much. ‘The real danger comes 
when we are working on the ground, for 
things are always falling: mauls, wrenches, 
bolts, and drift-pins. Last year we had 
gone up eleven stories on a building with 
not a platform between us and the ground. 
The inspector came down from the State 
House and told the contractor he would 
take every man off the job if he didn’t lay 
down planks. It was not so much for the 
protection of the men who were erecting 
and riveting as for those on the ground.” 

“T see no old men among your crews,” I 
observed. “What happens to an iron 


This job will 
Nothing else 
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worker when he gets old and cannot 
climb ?”* 

He shrugged his shoulders and shook 
his head. “I don’t know. But one thing 
I do know, the union doesn’t pension us.” 

As it happened, a feeble, white-headed 
man happened to be passing along the side- 
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walk as I asked the question. He turned 
with a smile and said, “Yes, what do they 
do with the old men?’ 

The stranger had stated a vexing prob- 
lem. What is done with the old and dis- 
abled in all the trades, when unions make 
no provisions for pensions? 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Beyond Natural Things 


To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

In a recent editorial in THE REGISTER, 
this significant expression occurs: “... 
the deyil of the natural things which de- 
stroy all real values.” With this thought 
I heartily agree. If Macbeth had had 
such wisdom in his soul, his bitter accusa- 
tion of the witches, that they kept their 
promises to his ears and broke them to 
his hopes, would never have been neces- 
sary. Natural things are essential, of 
course, but the idea is to put the emphasis 
in the right place. Flesh and soul are 
not to be considered separately. They 
work together. 

«|, , All good things are ours, 
Nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps 
soul.” 

But soul must be predominant, since 
natural and moral laws are disparate. 
No sin exists that does not come from 
the placing of the natural or selfish above 
the moral or spiritual in a man’s life. 
Rationalistie or natural religion fails. 
Nor have the Adepts of India with 
their wholly mystical philosophy suc- 
ceeded in making India great among the 
nations. So the natural and spiritual 
must interact harmoniously, but the nat- 
ural must be subservient to the spiritual. 
All of Jesus’ teachings stress this point. 
One illustration of this is His command- 
ment of love to God and neighbor, which 
Sartor Resartus expresses thus: ‘‘Love not 
pleasure; love God. ‘This is the Hverlast- 
ing Yea, wherein all contradiction is 
solved, and wherein whoso walks and 
works, it is well with him.” Likewise 
the Golden Rule, so simple in thought 
and structure, whose employment would 
bring joy to the race, is a moral law op- 
posed to the natural instinct of self-love. 

The Master’s life was exemplary of 
moral laws triumphant over the natural. 
His human nature came second to His 
divine nature. 

Yet “flesh helps soul,” for natural things 
are instrumental in spiritual development. 
As the cause of sin is found in selfishness, 
each temptation overcome brings thé soul 
nearer perfect love. If human nature did 
not find sin tremendously attractive, would 
not the best man be at once the most 
selfish? He would choose the right with 
calculating cunning, if his human nature 
did not ery out for the wrong! “He that 
findeth his life shall lose it; and he that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” 
The ability to do this last must be innate 
in the soul. How many eons have we 
spent in learning it? 

M. WuHitcoms Hess. 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, LAWRDNCH, 


Who Live with Japanese 

To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :— 

Your editorial of May 8 on “The Jap- 
anese Incident” probably represents the 
Eastern view of a question that primarily 
concerns the Western coast. The crux of 
the Japanese question is not racial in- 
feriority or superiority; it is a question 
of racial incompatibility of temperament. 
The Japanese and the white Americans 
do not mix, and a material increase in the 
number of Japanese on the Western coast 
will mean a repetition of the Chinese riots 
of more than half a century ago. Such a 
riot involying the Japanese would mean 
serious international complications. You 
make the point that the Japanese in this 
country are diminishing in numbers 
rather than increasing. One of the points 
that we in California make is that the 
figures do not show the true situation, and 
the growth and prosperity of the Japanese 
quarters in such cities as Sacramento are 
pointed to as bearing us out in that. The 
Japanese are a vigorous, ambitious race 
like our own, and the only way to prevent 
conflict is to prevent contact in large num- 
bers, which means prohibition of immigra- 


tion. Brrxecey B. BraKe. 
BuoRKELHY, CALIF. 


In Justice to Darwin 
To the Editor of Tam CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 


In THE CurisTran Rueister for May 22, 
on page 490, you are quoted as saying, 
“Darwin’s theory of natural selection is 
said to be cruel. Well, no one accepts 
Darwin as either adequate or accurate 
to-day. It is admitted that Darwin had 
his deficiencies.’ The last sentence is of 
course correct. Much has been learned 
since Darwin’s day, but most biologists 
admit that Darwin was remarkably ac- 
curate in his observations and deductions, 
and—this is the important point in the 
discussion of evolution as applied to man 
—Darwin believed that the moral and in- 
tellectual ideals of man are of great im- 
portance in man’s evolution. 

‘In Edwin Grant Conklin’s recent book, 
“The Direction of Human Evolution,” on 
pages 86 and 87 he refers to the “Nature 
red in tooth and claw” idea, and says, 
“Darwin himself long ago protested against 
this mistaken application of natural selec- 
tion to society and showed that in social 
evolution the most ethical is the most fit.” 
Conklin adds in a footnote, “In a letter 
to Wallace he says that ‘the struggle 
between the races of man depended en- 
tirely on intellectual and moral qualities.’ ” 


‘ CHARLES W. TOWNSEND. 
Boston, Mass. ' 


_ 
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Christian Foundations 


TVERYBODY KNOWS, or should know, 
that the three most important institu- 
tions of our civilization are the church, 
the state, and the home. To discuss which 
of the three is greatest would be profitless, 
since all are necessary to the continuance 
of that line of development along which 
our branch of the human race is moving. 
The necessity of having good homes for 
the protection and training of youth is 
self-evident. Motherhood is one of the 
most important influences by which the 
destinies of a nation are shaped. And 
there cannot be much need of setting forth 
the advantage of good government to 
thoughtful people of the present time, 
especially since the state has assumed 


_the support and management of popular 


education. All reformers, whatever may 
be the particular amendment to existing 
law and custom which they advocate, 
turn instinctively to legislation and seek 
through a new law to make their ideas 
effective. 

But there is no such general agreement 
as to the part played by the church in 
furthering the higher life of a people. 


_Many have now come to regard that as 


fn antiquated and superfluous institution ; 
and many who support it do so without 
much care for its power and opportunity 
to build up a kingdom of heaven among 
men. The idea that the main business of 
the church is to save souls from going 
to hell and to get them into heaven in 
a future state of existence has been widely 
accepted both in and out of the church; 
and people who have lost interest in that 
idea are apt to suppose that they have 
no more use for the institution which it 
represents to their minds. 

One way and another the common at- 
tention has been much turned away from 
the church and centered upon the state 
as our most important instrumentality 
through which to work out a higher civili- 
gation. The opinion is sometimes ex- 
pressed that more and more the state 
will take over the functions exercised by 
the chureh in the past, till the latter 
finally dies out of the world altogether. 
The New Jerusalem pictured in the book 
of Reyelation had no temple in it, it is 
said; and when the city or state can 
be made what it ought to be, there will 
be no further need of organizations 
specifically devoted to the maintenance 
and culture of the religious life. It may 
be so; but that time is too far away 
to be worth talking about now. In no 
future to which our influence much ex- 
tends is the church likely to be other- 
wise than indispensable. 

For one thing, the state is so mixed 
up with the rather debasing and de- 
moralizing game of politics, and the moral 
purposes that we undertake to work out 
by its means are thereby so thwarted and 
hampered as to reduce us often almost 
to despair. There can be no relief from 
this difficulty save in a very considerable 


“lift of the average level both of morals 
and intelligence. We bave gone far 


. HOWARD N. BROWN 


VII 
Church and State 


enough with our own experiment in 
democracy to realize that what is called 
“secular” education is by no means sure, 
of itself, to produce the moral stamina 
and enlightenment needed either to hold 
what we have or to get a better world. 
High character, fundamentally, is an out- 
growth of idealism; and such idealism as 
the world possesses is mostly bound up 
with its religion. The religious problem 
may therefore be called the deepest prob- 
lem of human existence. We must look 
to the church far more than to the state 
for the generation of that right spirit 
without which no measure of improvement 
or reform can be made decently effective. 

The church, then, has its own task of 
immeasurable consequence, though it 
should keep out of the political field en- 
tirely. Indeed, the disposition sometimes 
manifested by churchmen to bring the 
power of the church directly to bear on 
the settlement of political issues is to be 
rather deprecated than commended. When 
the church does its duty it will of course 
make its members better citizens, and 
will exhort them to bear their part in 
the battle that is being fought for good 
government. But if history teaches any 
plain and indisputable lesson, it is that 
religious organizations, when they assume 
to be custodians of political power, are 
nothing but a menace and a nuisance. 

Quite naturally, perhaps, Protestants, 
remembering the past, are apt to be a little 
suspicious of the ultimate aims of the 
Roman hierarchy. It can be said, how- 
ever, that all the evidence points to a 
very genuine acceptance of the accom- 
plished separation between church and 
state on the part of the Church of Rome 
in this country. For the most part, that 
church is attending very zealously and 
very intelligently to its own business, and 
is not assuming the right or the duty to 
exercise direct control over affairs of state. 
Protestants will do well to remove their 
apprehensive gaze somewhat from the 
Romish portent, and consider some of the 
pronouncements of their own federated 
agencies, which are frankly seeking to 
array the churches in a way to exercise 
political control. Happily, they are not 
likely to have much success in such an 
undertaking. But if they could do this, 
it would be a proceeding fraught with 
many perils. No moral advantage to be 
thus gained at the moment could begin to 
atone for the ultimate ruination that would 
result from setting up the church once 
more as a political agency. 

On the one hand, a religious organiza- 
tion is but poorly qualified to deal suc- 
cessfully with questions of statecraft. To 
considerable extent wise statesmanship 
consists in judicious use of the art of 
compromise. Amid the existing conflict 
of wills and interests, seldom is it pos- 
sible for the political manager to get his 


whole loaf all at once. He has to take it 
slice by slice, as much of it at the mo- 
ment as he ean get. But to the religious 
mind, compromise is abhorrent. Its motto, 
in the political field as elsewhere, is apt 
to be, “The whole loaf or no bread.” “No 
bread” is therefore frequently its portion 
when it essays political action. The world 
commonly gets a more efficient political 
Management out of common sense than 
out of idealism. 

On the other hand, in the mixture of 
politics and religion, as in the other mix- 
ture of medicine and religion, the quality 
of religion is rather likely to suffer de- 
terioration. Much miracle-mongering is 
quite certain to bring faith down to a 
lower spiritual level. -The priest-politician 
has always tended to become more and 
more a wire-puller and less a ‘prophet 
of the soul.” Big ecclesiastical establish- 
ments have a heavy load to bear in carry- 
ing their own inevitable politics. To add 
to that much complication with Cmsar’s 
affairs is to relegate religion to a position 
in the somewhat dim background. 

The church is of course deeply inter- 
ested in all moral questions of the day, 
and the pulpit is bound to take part in 
the discussion of these questions. Doubt- 
less it is both its right and its duty so 
to do; for we must agree that religion 
does not amount to much unless it can 
make some mark for good on the every- 
day conduct of life. But open and candid 
discussion of such matters is quite dit- 
ferent from the attempt to array the 
church as a solid political party in any 
contest that is going on. And in such 
discussions the pulpit ought to keep the 
tone of the prophet and moralist, rather 
than that of the partisan or politician— 
a duty in which, however sincerely at- 
tempted, it is not always successful. The 
line of this distinction may be hard to 
draw. But, as in other instances, though 
we do not know exactly where the boundary 
is, it is none the less plain enough when 
one has placed himself far on the wrong 
side of it. 

The minister who preaches about govern- 
mental affairs ought to feel somewhat as 
if he were handling edged tools, whose 
use requires skill and discretion. If he 
is to quicken conscience and spread moral 
enlightenment, he needs to speak with 
considerable care. Speaking carelessly 
and at random, he may only succeed in 
deepening prejudice or arousing passion ; 
thus still further befogging an issue al- 
ready too much shrouded in the dust of 
controversy. Neither religion nor morality 
can derive much benefit from talk like 
that. In such a matter no rules can be 
laid down for the minister’s guidance. 
But if he has a due feeling of his re- 
sponsibility, and some sense of the dangers 
that attend ill-considered speech, he need 
not go far astray. 

However, the main point to be here 
insisted upon is that the church has a 
task to perform and a mission to fulfill 

(Continued on page 650) 
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Religion Around the World — 


Teamwork for 
Community Churches 


The somewhat recent willingness of 
community churches to co-operate on a 
national scale as a fellowship to accom- 
plish a few common tasks became more 
evident at the recent National Conference 
of Community Church Workers. One pro- 
posal made at the meeting favored the 
establishment of a headquarters office 
through which help may be given to 
churches in difficulty or organizers sent 
to communities that wish to set up a 
community church. The Conference de- 
cided to have an executive committee of 
sixteen men to carry on for the Confer- 
ence between meetings and to direct head- 
quarters activities. The national meetings 
will be held biennially henceforth, with 
three regional conferences in the alternate 
year. Recommendations made at the 
meeting urged ministers to remain in 
their respective communions whenever 
possible and churches to support estab- 
lished missionary enterprises, although the 
movement criticizes certain phases of 
home mission effort, particularly the 
founding of churches in communities 
where they are not needed. 


The President and his Church 


The Congregationalist says that Col. 
George Harvey was entirely mistaken in 
writing in the June North American Re- 
view that the election of President Cool- 
idge to membership in the First Congre- 
gational Church of Washington, D.C., was 
a surprise to the President. ‘The Presi- 
dent,” the Congregationalist continues, 
“entered into church membership as the 
result of a personal invitation from his 
pastor . . . before any action was taken 
by the church.” The suggestion is made 
that Colonel Harvey may have confused 
this incident with the election of Presi- 
dent Coolidge as Honorary Moderator of 
the National Council of Congregational 
Churches the same- week,—a surprise to 
the President, but accepted with an ap- 
preciative message to the Council. 


No “Magic” in Sacraments 


Neither baptism nor the Lord’s Supper 
possesses any “magical potency”; Jesus 
never thought of repudiating the worship 
either of the synagogue or the temple; 
Jesus never baptized those who came to 
him and likely never bade his disciples 
to do so; and no one should be refused 
baptism because he cannot accept literally 
all the articles of the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed, “several of which are concerned 
only with alleged historical facts and 
have no obvious moral or religious sig- 
nificance.” Prof. William Henry Paine 
Hatch of the MHpiscopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass., who made these 
unequivocal statements in a Lowell In- 
stitute lecture on “The Worship of the 
Early Church,” declared, however, that 
these “venerable institutions” should be 
retained for their true religious and ethi- 


eal values. Baptism should symbolize, 
as it did to the primitive Christians of 
Palestine, a “decisive turning away from 
sin, sordidness, and selfishness to the 
living God and to righteousness of life”; 
and the Lord’s Supper will be—what it 
was in the beginning—‘a memorial and 
symbolical meal, ever recalling to us the 
suffering and death of our Master and 
quickening our sense of living fellowship 
with him.” Dr. Hatch questioned the 
“use of the threefold name in baptism,” 
as being beyond the “primitive formula.” 


New Christian Science Sect 


Formed by a “dissenting minority” of 
the church founded by Mary Baker Eddy, 
a new Christian Science organization, 
known as the Christian Science Parent 
Church of the New Generation, has begun 
activity in Boston, Mass., under leader- 
ship of Mrs. Annie C. Bill of London. 
For a number of years, Mrs. Bill has de- 
veloped and maintained a church organi- 
zation on what she maintains is the same 
basis of faith and system of government 
as that established by Mrs. Eddy. She 
will divide her time between Boston and 
London until the new church is firmly es- 
tablished, press reports say. It is re- 
ported that the organization of the new 
sect was hastened by the recent court de- 
cision that confirmed the directors of the 
Mother Church in their claim to rather 
large powers over all the members. 


Will Vote on Hymn-Singing 

The United Presbyterian Church has 
nearly completed a revision of its body 
of doctrinal statements, largely in the 
way of phraseology. The results of the 
balloting by the Presbyteries were an- 
nounced at the General Assembly which 
met in Richmond, Ind. One of the items 
on which the Presbyteries must vote again 
this year because of much confusion in 
the first vote concerns the use of hymns 
as well as the Psalms, over which there 
has been much controversy. The proposed 
article requires congregations to retain 
the Psalter, but will leave the way open 
for any congregation to make use of 
hymns in addition to the Psalms. 


Bishop Brown is Guilty 

Episcopalian bishops finally achieved a 
heresy trial, not of Rey. Lee W. Heaton 
of Fort Worth, Tex., nor of Bishop Law- 
rence of Massachusetts, but of Rey. Wil- 
liam Montgomery Brown, retired bishop of 
Arkansas. The court of seven trial 
bishops, meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, found 
Bishop Brown guilty of heresy. Sentence 
was postponed until October 14 to give him 
time to prepare an appeal. The court 
ruled that extracts from his book, “Com- 
munism and Christianism,” proved that 
the defendant believed and taught “doc- 
trine contrary to that held by the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church.” 


The Once Pioneering “Y” 


Commenting on the shifting of pioneer 
religious leadership in America from un- 
denominational to denominational organi- 
zations, a writer in the Christian Century 
declares that the Y. M. C. A., “a body that 
once represented spiritual daring and ad- 
venture, has come to stand for conven- 
tional thinking and religious standpatism,” 
And a statement farther on in the article 
suggests the reason: “The Y. M. C. A. 
is drawing its support too largely from 


sources that are open because it is not_ 


in.a pioneering mood, because it is frankly 
conservative, or because it is following a 
hush-hush policy.” y 

On three outstanding matters of the 
highest importance in the religious world, 
continues this writer, the Association has 
been notoriously silent and timid. As to 
the present theological controversy, this 
organization has on the whole ignored the 
issues altogether or has come solidly upon 
the side of the old order. “Almost every- 
where,” he says, “the effort seems to be 
to guard the Association against the dan- 
ger of having it said that, under the 
cover of its expensive roofs, men are 
thinking dynamically about these matters 
that lie so near to the heart of Chris- 
tianity.” 

On the Association’s timidity in dealing 
with industrial problems he says: “The 
present-day Y. M. C. A. will hardly attract 
discipline from millionaire supporters for 
turning out an Interchurch Steel Report. 
But it will gladly run an attractive Asso- 
ciation center in almost any steel town in 
which the companies will provide the 
funds. . . . The atmosphere of the moye- 
ment as a whole just now is to be content 
to deal with results, and to pay as little at- 
tention as possible to causes, remembering 
always that big names on boards of di- 
rectors and big contributions toward an- 
nual budgets do not come easily to such 
bodies as give evidence of too great cu- 
riosity concerning sources of wealth.” 

As to war, the Association has been 
conspicuously silent, the article contin- 
ues. Throughout, the writer gives credit 
to the men within the Association who 
do have vision and are speaking out; in 
this connection, he cites the example of 
Sherwood Eddy as coming magnificently 
to the front in the discussion of war. 
“But there are other Y. M. C. A. leaders,” 
he sdys, “who look upon the pioneering 
of Eddy and his friends in this danger- 
ous field as almost scandalous, and are 
loud in their suggestions that these pro- 
phetic souls be immediately separated 
from any connection with the organiza- 
tion.” 

On these three major issues, the writer 
points out, the denominations are “gird- 
ing up their loins for action.” Regard- 
less of one’s attitude toward what they 


do, “at least they are not pussyfooting,” 
he says. 


The June World’s Work contains the 
sermon by Dean Charles R. Brown of 
Yale Divinity School which won ‘the $500 
prize offered by this magazine in its re- 
cent sermon contest. The sermon is en- 
titled “Such as I Haye.” 


; 
. 
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There is no Frigate like a Book 


EMILY DICKINSON 


There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away, 

Nor any coursers like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 

This traverse may the poorest take 
Without oppress of toll: 


How frugal is the chariot 


That bears a human soul! 
—From “The Magic Carpet, Poems for Travellers.” 


“In the Name 
of the Wasted Dead” 


WALTER S. SWISHER 


Ton DrraM. By H. G. Wells. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

In the person of an inhabitant of our 
planet who lives two thousand years hence 
and falling asleep dreams of the life he 
' lived in a former incarnation in our own 
twentieth century, Wells makes some 
caustic comments on the limitations, the 
jealousies, the hatreds of this post-war 
world. k 

Sarnac—a being of the fortieth century 
—falls asleep and dreams that he is 
Harry Mortimer Smith, who lived and died 
in the twentieth century. Upon waking, 
he relates his dream to the enlightened 
persons of his own era. “We were still 
poor savages, living only in the bleak 
dawn of civilization, and we suffered be- 
cause we were underbred, undertrained, 
and darkly ignorant of ourselves.” 

The comments of his fortieth-century 
hearers are illuminating. “It is not the 
barbarism I think of,’ remarks one of 
his hearers, “not the wars and diseases, 
the shortened, crippled lives, the ugly 
towns, the narrow countryside . . . but the 
sorrow of the heart, the universal un- 
kindness, the universal failure to under- 
stand or care for the thwarted desires and 
needs of others.” 

It is a fascinating book, a just arraign- 
ment of our “acquisitive society,’ domi- 
nated by hatreds, ignorances, political and 
social corruptions, and general muddle- 
headedness. But this Wells is not the 
socialist whom we used to know. The 
-faults of our civilization are not in a 
“system,” nor is the remedy to be found 
in a “system.” The fault is in our igno- 
rance of the fundamental laws of human 
life and human happiness. From Mr. 
Britling on, this Wells shows himself a 
religious man, though his religion is not 
orthodox. He makes a plea for immor- 
tality. “I swear by immortality now and 
henceforth—not for greed of the future 
but in the name of the wasted dead.” 


New York: 


Like a Kind Old Book 


By Book AnD Hwart. By Oorra Harris. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.00. 

Not only to those who remember The 
Circuit Rider's Wife, and Corra Harris’s 


other stories, but to a host of other read- 
ers, her autobiography will come with no 
slight interest and appeal. Any one who 
may wonder why a writer comparatively 
unknown should record her life-story, has 
only to read this book to be abundantly 
convinced. Whatever the author’s actual 
place in the world of letters, or claim to 
reputation, she has managed to paint a 
picture which, because it is typical of a 
throng of lives, is impressive in more ways 
than one. Making due allowance for their 
difference in background and concrete de- 
tails, her memories resemble those of 
countless other American women, particu- 
larly the women whose fate it is to be the 
wives or daughters of country ministers. 
Not since Harriet Beecher Stowe has any 
writer succeeded in portraying with such 
graphic power the humor and pathos of 
life in country parsonages: its aspirations 
and disappointments, its triumphs and 
hardships. 

It fell to Mrs. Harris’s lot to be born 
in the South, to be a girl through the try- 
ing times of Reconstruction, to marry a 
Methodist minister whose career, meas- 
ured by worldly standards, was only-mod- 
erately successful, to fight a battle hard 
and long against poverty, ill health, and 
failure, to be bereaved of both husband and 
daughter, and only in mature life to taste 
the fruits of success. Although still by no 
means an old woman, she writes with mel- 
low wisdom, homely but clear-sighted, 
which is preserved from sentimentality by 
the saving grace of buoyant humor. Her 
story throughout reveals the spirit of a 
woman possessed of abundant common 
sense, yet at the same time sincerely and 
devoutly religious. She sets down many 
shrewd comments upon religion and 
ehurch life, begotten of inside knowledge 
and long experience. 

Among her occasional references to lit- 
erary contemporaries, there are interest- 
ing snapshots of Sinclair Lewis, George 
Harvey, and William Dean Howells. But 
the primary significance of the book lies 
in its revelation of a nature essentially 
feminine. As its title intimates, it is a 
record of its author’s inner life. In an 
early chapter occurs a paragraph that 
comes close to being an accurate descrip- 
tion of its sum and substance. “My plan 
is to make this record, like a kind old 
book that you may have forgotten for a 
long time. . . . There will be things in it 
to laugh over, not because they are witty, 


‘ 


but absurdly natural, like something you 
did or said yourself a long time ago; now 
and then a little reminder of the way you 
used to feel or hope that brings a mois- 
ture to the eye, not distressing, but merely 
the kind sweetness of tears. There will be 
scenes in it like your own memories, sor- 
rows that are sisters to your griefs; the 
troubles and trials we all share together 
behind the closed doors of our own hearts, 
but no great difference now between some 
harsh experience and the gentler joys. 
For the past softens everything. It sheds 
a brightness as if the years cleared away 
the shadows, eased the pain we used to 
know when these days were filled with the 
anguish of a great struggle.” Rarely has 
an author’s purpose been more success- 


fully attained. A. R. H. 
Empty Emblems 
THE KING WHO WENT ON STRIKE. By Pear- 


son Choate. 
$1.75. 
Here is a charming story: a young 
king, who desires the sea, rather than the 
palace with its unrealities, rides forth 
therefrom, leaving behind him the em- 
blems of royalty, and makes his way to 
Judith and the Inn of Contentment. But 
Judith, an unusually strong character, 
bids him forsake the idea of love and 
home and happiness, and return to his 
people, in obedience to the sense of duty. 
It is a charming story. The man desires 
first of all to be a man; the woman pos- 
sesses nobility of heart—‘‘two people who 
might only dream of love.” Allegorical, 
whimsical, the story is; but it gives one 
a decided feeling that he would much 
better find satisfaction in what he has 
than pine for the empty emblems and the 
power of kings. H. F. B. 


New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Chapters of Sevens 

Seven Times SEVEN. By Maria Thompson 
Daviess. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00. 

Maria Thompson Daviess gives us an 
extremely vivacious story of her life in 
Seven Times Seven. In the various chap- 
ters of Sevens we read the story of the 
succeeding ages. 

The whole series is marked with joyous 
and good-natured activity, and the later 
ones with grim battle against sickness 
and victory over its continued progress. 
The writer’s bravery compels whole- 
hearted admiration, and explains why 
she so admirably succeeded with both 
brush and pen. In all the experiences of 
a varied life, courage and cheerfulness 
were large factors in compelling success. 

For three-quarters of the book we have 
nothing but praise, but for the remaining 
quarter we have a suspended judgment. 
There are in life sacred rooms into which 
we feel that no one should be admitted. 
The writer evidently thinks differently 
and exposes to the public view her inner 
conflicts. It may be fitting so to do, but 
we are not convinced. M. H. 


Metaphysical Without Apology 

Is Gop Limirep? By Francis J. McConnell. 
New York: The Abingdon Press, $2.00. 

Like many other things often proclaimed 
to be dead, metaphysics is still very much 
alive. Here, for instance, a bishop of 
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the Methodist Episcopal Church discusses 
the great problems of religion which are 
of perennial interest and endeavors to 
show how they stand in the light of to-day. 
Thinking, like every other activity, is 
most fruitful and least harmful when well 
done, and, as the Bishop points out, “the 
most confirmed metaphysicians—and the 
most harmful—are those who disavow 
metaphysics.” Being metaphysical, then, 
without apology, the author discusses the 
Absolute and the Relative, Relativity and 
Theism, Time, Matter, and Physical Evil, 
Hyolution, Pantheism, Pluralism, Person- 
ality, the Incarnation, God and Immor- 
tality. 

In the first chapter the author considers 
the bearing of Hinstein upon religious 
thought. This may be a little premature. 
We may save precious intellectual energy 
by waiting a little while to see what the 
mathematicians and physicists are going 
to do about it. But one thing-is certain. 
If Hinstein’s views prevail, religious 
thought will require a readjustment which 
will be lengthy and difficult. The im- 
plications of a great idea are seldom seen 
at first. 

The Bishop is not a technical philoso- 
pher, but he inspires the confidence pro- 
duced by every one who gives the impres- 
sion of being whole, sane, and well-bal- 
anced. He sees clearly that religion can- 
not get along with an abstract universal. 
“All we are trying to do,” he says, “is to 
keep a certain richness and fullness in 
the divine life.” 

His discussion of the relation of theism 
to immortality is very fine. We are fa- 
miliar with the fact that to some eminent 
thinkers immortality rests on belief in a 
God to whom men are dear. “Life, death, 
and immortality are in our thought of 
God.” If God is and loves us, the future 
is secure. We cannot give up God and 
keep immortality. But the Bishop believes 
it is just as true that if we give up 
personal immortality “we cannot hold to a 
God like Christ. ... God ceases to be 
God.” “A God shut up to dealing with 
persons on a merely earthly plane would 
be indeed a limited God.” 

Preachers will find in the last pages 
a very fine and noble thought which will 
suggest inspiring sermons, namely, that 
“we shall have to bind God and men 
together as parts of one vast organism.” 
If we are organic to him, he also is in 
close vital relationship to us. What 
touches one, touches the other. ‘The 
Christian God is no abstraction, but a 
concrete infinite, whose nature is genuinely 
revealed in Christ, in whom divine good- 
ness and love break through. G. RB. D. 


An Effective Instrument 


Tun DRAMA AS A Factor 1n SocraL Hpuca- 
TION. By Mary M. Russell. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. $1.50. 

Mrs. Russell’s several books, Dramatized 
Bible Stories for Young People, Dramatized 
Missionary Stories, and How to Produce 
Plays and Pageants, are already well 
known. Here she turns her attention to 
the use of the drama for the purpose of 
social education and the betterment of 
community life. She quotes from a num- 
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ber of eminent writers concerning com- 
munity drama and pageantry; gives care- 
ful attention to the relation of the church 
to social progress, and how drama may be 
made effective in church work to that 
end. Two or three short plays for chil- 
dren are inserted in the text to indicate 
what may be done in this direction. A 
summary of the points made in the book 
found at the end will enable the reader 
quickly to seize upon its essential teach- 
ing. An excellent bibliography is furnished. 
F. B. 


“THE LAST ACT” 
From Longstreth’s delightful book 


Among the Best 


Tun Laken Suppriork Country. By Morris 
Longstreth. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $3.00. 

“Wor a really refreshing and original 
book of travel and adventure in our North 
Country, read Longstreth’s Lake Superior 
Country.” 

The reviewer happened to hear this re- 
mark carried over the telephone to a 
friend, after he had read aloud some of 
the chapters to members of the family. It 
is a sincere endorsement of a rather un- 
usual book, unusual because it conveys 


.so much real information about sections of 


Canada and at the same time gives such a 
fine flavor of out-of-door life. Longstreth 
had at different times the companionship 
of forest rangers and the Mounted Police. 
He traveled with officers of the Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game. He saw the In- 
dians, the Ojibways, as they really are, 
and he makes the reader see them, know 
them, and respect them. The reviewer 
reads many books on travel,—some of 
them padded, some superficial, a few of 
real value. He wishes to class this book 
on the Lake Superior Country among the 
best. T. V-N. 


Tabloid Reviews 
TOLDRANCH. By Phillips Brooks. 
H. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 
' The two lectures comprised in this 
volume were published in 1887, and this 
new edition has an introduction by Nicho- 
las Murray Butler. It is perhaps sufficient 
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to say that the treatment of the theme 
is in the noble and beautiful spirit and 
manner characteristic of the great preacher, 
Originally addressed to the students of 
several of the divinity schools of the 
Episcopal Church, they may be read with 
profit by the American people, and some 
would say with especial profit at this time, 


CENTURY RDADINGS IN THD BIBLE. By John 
W. Cunliffe and Henry M. Battenhouse. New 
York: The Century Company. Two vols. in one. 
$2.85. 

Those who are familiar with the Century 
Readings from the Old Testament and 
the Century Readings from the New Tes- 
tament will welcome also this new 
book in which the two volumes are com- 


pactly joined. The Readings aim to in- - 


clude those portions of the Bible that 
have enduring literary or spiritual value. 
Hach section and each book is prefaced 
with a brief critical introduction and 
other notes on the text are appended. The 
authorized version is used and the brief 


passages are appropriately entitled. An 
attractive and useful book. 
THE Hoty Lanp, By John Kelman. Painted 


by John Fulleylove. New York: The Macmillan 


Company. 

This is a slightly abridged and revised 
edition of one of the popular A. & C. 
Black Colour Series, first issued two dec- 
ades ago. It is mainly a book of impres- 
sions, not a travel book of the itinerary 
sort, and not a scientific or geographical 
treatise. For that reason one does not 
notice the lack of post-war information 
which otherwise would render the book 
antiquated. The fine paintings add greatly 
to the literary beauty of the text. 


THE SPIRITUAL Mnssacy or MopeRN ENGLISH 
Portry. By Arthur 8. Hoyt. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

The author insists that this is not a 
book of literary criticism. It is simply 
an effort to set forth the way in which 
poetry interprets life. “Religion cannot 
express itself without poetry, and the 
noblest poetry has been religious.” Po- 
etry seems to be the prophetic and the 
creative force of the new day. Those who 
would trace the development of poetry in 
its contact with religion from Words- 
worth and Tennyson and Browning and 
Matthew Arnold down to the twentieth- 
century singers will find in this book sug- 
gestion and insight. 


Hssays or Pontry. By J. CO. Squire. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 

When the editor of the London Mercury, 
himself a poet of true worth, sets out to 
write of other poets, he does not want for 
readers. Mr. Squire believes that there 
is nothing that cannot be the serious and 
avowed subject of poetry. “Step by step 
poetry will glorify thing after thing that 
comes into the world.’ These collected 
essays deal with a great variety of poets 
and subjects: Tennyson, Hardy, A. EH. 
Housman, Yeats, Edmund Blunden. d’An- 
nunzio, and others. The author has a 
deftness of touch and a gift of understand- 
ing that enable him to indicate with 
brevity and clearness the essential and 
distinctive traits of these men and poems 
he talks about with such sympathy. 


——— 
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Red, White, and Blue 
ROSH BROOKS 


“Red, White, and Blue,” was the name 
the countryside affectionately called the 
three children of the Martin ranch,— 
Dayid, with hair the color of a gold piece; 
Marcia White, a little cousin who had 
made her home with the Martins ever 
since her own mother died, years before; 
and Betty, than whose eyes no fringed 
gentians under water were bluer. “Some- 
thing to live up to,” the countryside was 
also wont to remind them on occasion, and 
up to date they had lived up to it in a 
fairly creditable manner. 

“Fourth of July this, that, and the 
other, is all I’ve heard about for two 
whole weeks,” said Mother at the break- 
fast-table one morning. “Yes, Father’s 
promised to get a few harmless fire- 
works,—to be set off under his direction, 
however, even if they are harmless,— 
and yes, I’ve faithfully promised to have 
a celebration picnic luncheon put up on 
schedule time for the afternoon picnic. 
But there’s just one question I’d like 
to put to you myself, in regard to this 
exciting event. Will any one present tell 
me what this Fourth of July celebration 
is for?’ 

“This one?” asked David, puzzled. 

“This one, and every one, since Amer- 
ica began to have a Fourth,” said Mother. 

Father, quick to suspect Mother’s most 
harmless manner, left the answers to the 
children, though it was evident his in- 
terest was wide awake. 

“Why, everybody knows what the 
Fourth’s for,’ said Marcia, nibbling lus- 


cious cherries from their own “sample 
orchard.” 

“Yes, but just what?” persisted Mother, 
easually. 


Dayid looked across the table at Betty, 
and silently formed an unspoken word 
with his lips, the while his eyebrows 
asked a question as plain as any ques- 
tion-mark in print. Betty’s blue eyes 
looked hard at David, and her head gave 
a nod. 

“Tndependence!” said both children in 
unison. 3 : 

“Independence is what I’ve always un- 
derstood we are celebrating,’ agreed 
Mother, pleasantly. ‘“Haven’t you?’ with 
a look at Father. 

“Independence it is,” 
heartily. “What next?” 

Mother smiled in spite of herself. 
“What next?’ she repeated. “Ob, I just 
had in mind that there is more than one 
kind.” 

“One kind? 


agreed Father, 


One kind of what?” asked 


. David, who hated conversations that left 


any of the meaning to guesswork. “Do 
you mean something special, Mother?” 
“Something special is precisely what I 
do mean,” said Mother. “I’m glad you 
all know the Fourth stands for inde- 
pendence,—that’s the first point. And 


' there’s no one who admires the first kind 


of independence that brought about our 
Fourth more than I do—nobody. But 
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we can’t do that particular job for the 
world; our ancestors did it for us. We've 
always remembered their gallant deeds 
and have celebrated the day. Sometimes 
I think those same ancestors would rather 
have us do them honor in other ways 
as well as by parading and raising flags 
and setting off fireworks.” 

“You do? How?’ from astonished 
David. : 

“Those ways are all right, mind. I’m 
not saying they’re not. And we'd all 
miss the Fourth without them. But why 
not celebrate in another way, too, while 
we're celebrating?” 

“OQ Mums, how? Do tell us! We'll 
do it, only tell us what it is?” urged 
Betty. “If there’s any way to have a 
brand new Fourth’— 

“There is,’ Mother assured her. 
you've said you'd do it. 


te 


“And 
I wonder if you 


Sleeping Out 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Last night we wanted to sleep outdoors, 

So we pitched right in when we’d done our 
chores, 

And fixed a tent out under a tree, 

And went to bed as snug as could be. 


Then Oliver said, ‘““My, this is a lark!” 
And Buddy said, ‘But isn’t it dark?” 
And after a while we heard a noise— 
Enough to ’stonish the bravest boys, 


We streaked indoors like the fast express ; 
We made it in three good hops, I guess. 
Then Oliver whispered: “I know now! 
"Twas only the Joneses’ new white cow !’’ 


“Tt may be white, but outdoors is black !” 
Said Bud. ‘Are you fellows going back?” 
We did—’cause we knew how Dad would grin. 
But to-night—well, I guess we'll all sleep in! 


te 


will. Ill tell you what it is, and you 
ean do the deciding for yourselves. No 
decisions now. But think it over, .and 
on the Fourth, well, Pll know by your 
actions which way the wind blows. Come 
out on the piazza. Yes, I'll be brief. I 
know you are all eager to be off this 
glorious day.” 

Perched like three sparrows on the 
piazza rail, the children leaned expeci- 
antly toward Mother, in her favorite 
wicker chair. Father’s eyes were on the 
workers in the great orchard, but his 
ears were nevertheless cocked. 

“Independence is independence,” said 
Mother, “as I said before. I didn’t? 
Well, I meant to. That’s all my sermon: 
independence is independence. WHasy to 
remember, whatever you think of it. The 
kind that takes a lot of courage is the 
kind that mostly we haven’t.” 

“We hayen’t? Who hasn't?” 
David, befogged again. 

“All of us, me as much as anybody. 
Independence of faults, is the kind I have 
in mind.” 


said 
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“Of faults?” “How do 
you mean?” 

“We all have faults,” said Mother, sim- 
ply. “And we all have some degree of 
independence. Why not combine the two? 
Why not be independent enough to be 
independent of our faults? One at a 
time might do,’ she said smiling, as she 
looked into three serious faces before 
her. “One fault a year, we might try 
as a celebration. There’s one we all have 
in common, and it’s a maddening one, too. 
One there’s little need for, either.” 

“Have you got it, too, and Uncle Ben?” 
asked Marcia. ; 

“All of us,” said Mother, with a sly 
look at Father’s broad back. “I do se- 
riously think our ‘forgetteries’ are getting 
into a more and more serious state. Why 
not all pull them up with a round turn 
as a private celebration of the Fourth, 
all our own?” 

“Nobody to know?” asked David, light 
beginning to shine. 

“A secret pact,” said Mother, gravely. 
“Ourselves the only ones in it.” 

“Just how?’ asked Betty. 

“That's mostly for your own wits to 
work out,” said Mother. ‘Well, for in- 
stance, each of you has certain respon- 
sibilities to attend to each morning. Same 
old chores every day, I admit, but if 
chores aren’t greased, the machinery soon 
stops. You mean to do them,—all of you 
have the best intentions. But I can’t yet 
bank on any one of you. Do I know 
positively, without looking, that David 
has left his room in apple-pie order? Do 
I know positively, without looking, that’ 
Marcia has dusted the living-room before 
she skips to the barn to saddle Bess for a 
gallop?” 

“You ‘needn’t tell about me,” said Betty, 
gallantly. “I know, my own self. O 
Mums, we don’t mean to, though.” 

“Just as I said in the beginning,” said 
Mother. “Of course you don’t mean to. 
But you’re no longer babies. Why not 
be independent of your bothersome old 
‘forgetteries’ that often have to have pun- 
ishments trailing in their wake? Inde- 
pendence is independence,—not just the 
sound of the word; it’s the real article. 
It’s the real kind that we celebrate, in 
honor of our ancestors. Why not include 
a variety of our own in the celebration 
while we're about it? Think how inde- 
pendent we’d all make one another!” she 
went on, laughing. “With me banking 
on all of you, I’d be a much nicer mother.” 

“Mums!” from David. 

“TI would,” Mother repeated. “My head 
would be full of all kinds of jolly things 
if the space now occupied by all your 
forgetteries was cleared out, once for all.” 

“We don’t know yours, and we don’t 
know Uncle Ben’s,” said Marcia. ‘You 
said we all had them—‘forgetteries.’ ” 

Mother’s and Father’s eyes met and 
twinkled. “We have,” they confessed in 
unison, and Father added: “With you 
three scamps celebrating your independ- 
ence, I think mine isn’t going to be left 
behind. Like Betty, Mother needn’t tell 
mine. I know it.” 

“Does Father know yours, 
demanded Betty. 

“He does,’ admitted Mother. “But with 
added space in my head, as I just sug- 


asked Betty. 


Mother?” 
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gested, I feel sure it’s not beyond cure.” 

“Oh, what is it?’ asked Marcia. “Are 
you going to tell what yours is?” 

“Tt’s a secret pact,’ reminded David, 
in whom the instinctive code had been 
born. “Guess if not one of us three can 
think what it is, it’s not much.”. 

Fourth of July dawned with a cloud- 
less sky, as all the countryside picnickers 
for miles around woke at the first ray 
of light to see. At the second ray of 
light the Martin ranch was startled by 
a long drum-roll. Mother and Father, 
showing startled faces at their windows, 
looked into the driveway to see a pro- 
cession of four in full progress. David, 
in the lead, rolled the drum as if he had 
served through the long years of the 
Revolution. Bingo, the collie member of 
the family, followed excitedly at his heels, 
with a pair of Dayvid’s pajamas and a 
bathrobe strapped to his back. Marcia 
pirouetted next in line, flaunting a cheese- 
cloth duster around her head with the 
grace of a scarf-dancer. Betty brought 
up the rear with a mock limp developed 
under the weight of the family darning- 
bag. 

“We've cast them off! 
We now are free! 
Oh, bank on us, 
As we on thee!” 


shouted the ridiculous group. Marcia 
gave the duster a final fling, Betty 
dropped the darning-bag, and David 


stopped the drum-roll long enough to seize 
the burden from Bingo’s back and fling 
it into the open window of his room with 
accurate aim. 

“Morning!” they greeted hilariously. 
“Hurrah for the Glorious Fourth!” 

“Pick up your ‘forgetteries’ for one 
minute more before you cast them aside 
forever, and come into the house!” or- 
dered Mother. “This celebration’s not 
eomplete without Father and me! We'll 
tour the house in our Declaration of In- 
dependence !” 

Madly wiping a pen on a brand new 
penwiper, and with a much-bespattered 
desk blotter under his arm, Father met 
them at the door, and a second later 
Mother ran downstairs, brandishing a 
handful of gloves over her head. 

“That’s so!’ shouted David. ‘Dad al- 
ways leaves blots everywhere ‘cause he 
forgets to wipe his pen!” ‘“That’s so!” 
laughed Marcia. “Somebody always does 
have to run back to get Aunt Margaret’s 
gloves, when we're all in the car ready 
to go somewhere!” 

“Never again,” caroled Mother. 


‘I now am free! 
Oh, bank on me, 
As I on thee!’ 


Is that the way your 
goes?” 

Cook’s startled eye appeared at a crack 
in the attic door as the gay procession 
paraded down the upper hall, drum roll- 
ing, voices lifted in “freedom.” 

“Ts everything all right, Ma’am? Noth- 
ing’s on fire?” Mother heard as she passed 
the crack. 

“Right? Never was anything righter! 
The fire of independence is in our hearts, 


immortal poem 
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A Word 


A word is dead 
When it is said, 
Some say. 
I say it just 
Begins to live 
That day. 
—Emily Dickinson. 


Sentence Sermon 


Every word man’s lips have uttered 
Echoes in God's skies. 
—Adelaide A. Procter. 


but there’s no other fire in the house, 
Nora!” 

“T’'ll build your old kitchen fire for you, 
Nora!” shouted David, adding a special 
flourish of his drum. 

“And T’ll get the best breakfast for 
you Red, White, and Blues you ever ate 
in your life!” shouted back Nora, catch- 
ing the enthusiasm even if she didn’t 
know more than the ordinary, surface 
reason for the celebration of the day 
after which the three children had long 
been nicknamed. 


[All rights reserved] 


Otto H. Kahn Says 


Otto H. Kahn, well-known New York 
banker, is also president of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. During the next 
grand opera season he has invited 120 
students of the Huntington (Long Island) 
high school to be his guests at the per- 
formances. In a recent address which 
he made at Huntington, Mr. Kahn, speak- 
ing of the art of music, said: 

“Art is not ‘highbrow stuff. It is a 
red-blooded, normal thing. I have long 
felt that every man who has attained 
material success should look upon him- 
self as an investment, so to speak, which 
the community has made. In return for 
the opportunity given to him, and for the 
financial result it has brought, it is ‘up 
to him’ to yield dividends in service or 
in other things of value to the com- 
munity. In proportion to whether in this 
sense he turns out a good or bad invest- 
ment he merits the commendation or the 
disapproval of his fellow-citizens. 

“IT am trying in various ways to prove 
a reasonably satisfactory investment, and 
I have chosen to pay a certain portion 
of the dividends due from me in endeavor- 
ing to be of some little aid to the cause 
of art in America, both through financial 
support and otherwise. 

“America has long been termed and 
widely accepted as being the land of the 
‘almighty dollar,’ but I do not believe this 
is true or that it ever has been true. 
I picture America as a land of unlimited 
possibilities, both in a material sense and 
in a cultural and artistic sense. 

“Tdealism is the outstanding character- 
istic of the American race. There is a 
growing impulse toward art; a groping 
after higher things. The souls of many 
people are hungry, and more and more 
of them are feeling the need of something 
wholly different from material needs and 
ends,—something which will make the con- 
tent of their lives fuller and richer and 
more satisfying.” 
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June and July Anniversaries 


June and July anniversaries in the his- 
tory of America follow: 


Tennessee admitted to the Union, June 
1, 1796. 

Kentucky admitted to the Union, June 
1, 1792. 

Death of Patrick Henry, June 6, 1799. 

Birth of Alexander Graham Bell's tele- 
phone, June 10, 1875. 

General Pershing and first American 
troops reach Paris, June 13, 1917. 

National Flag adopted by Continental - 
Congress, June 14, 1777. 

Arkansas admitted to the Union, June 
15, 1836. 

Washington chosen Commander-in-Chief 
of Continental Army, June 15, 1775. 

Battle of Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775. 

First Daniel Webster oration at laying 
of corner-stone of Bunker Hill Monument, 
June 17, 1825. 

Second Webster oration at dedication of 
Bunker Hill Monument, June 17, 1848. 

War of 1812 declared, June 18, 1812. 

Alabama sunk by Kearsarge, June 19, 
1864. 

West Virginia admitted to Union, June 
19, 1868. 

New Hampshire admitted to Union, June 
21, 1788. 

Death of Grover Cleveland, June 24, 1908. 

Virginia admitted to Union, June 25, 
1788. 

Custer massacre, June 25, 1876. 

British repulsed at Charleston, 
June 28, 1776. 

Death of Henry Clay, June 25, 1852. 

Assassination of President Garfield, July 
2, 1881. 

Battle of Gettysburg, July 1-3, 18638. 

Idaho admitted to Union, July 3, 1890. 

Washington takes command of Continen- 
tal forces, July 3, 1775. 

Signing of Declaration of Independence, 
July 4, 1776. 

Death of John Adams, July 4, 1826. 

Death of Thomas Jefferson, July 4, 1826. 

Declaration of war by Continental Con- 
gress in Revolutionary War, July 6, 1775. 

Wyoming admitted to Union, July 10, 
1890. 

Santiago surrenders, in Spanish-Ameri- 
ean War, July 16, 1898. 

New York admitted to Union, July 26, 
1788. 

Completion of cable between Ireland and 
Newfoundland, July 29, 1866. 


8.C., 


The Rambler 
M. E, N. HATHEWAY 


I found myself in fairest place 
’ Within the garden close; 
Destined to be ever thus, 

The rose, the perfect rose. 


But in my heart upsprang the wish 
A wider life to know, 

And tempting voices in the air 
Called me onward to go. 


I passed the bounds and wandered on 
Through gladsome days and nights, 

Across the lowlands here and there 
To rest upon the heights. 


And still I wander on and on 
New heights to reach and claim ; 

And wheresoever I am known, 
“The Rambler’ is my name. 


‘] 


‘work. J. W. Ames is 


“amount, $34,000 was 
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New Church at Albany 
Now Under Construction 


The new Unitarian church and parish- 
house building at Albany, N.Y., now under 
construction, is designed on simple and ar- 
tistic lines in the Georgian architecture. 
The walls will be of Harvard water- 
struck face brick, with the portico and col- 
umns of wood. The parish hall will be in 
the rear of the church, and each audito- 
rium will seat about 250 people. A stage, 
a kitchen, and facili- 
ties for a _ religious 
school will equip the 
church building for 
a complete program of 
social and educational 


the architect. Situated 
between two streets, 
facing a green mall, 
the new structure will 
reclaim a plot of land 
which because of 
its unsightly buildings 
was formerly known 
as “The Devil’s El- 
bow.” A close neigh- 
bor will be the State 
Teachers’ College 
buildings. 

Hxclusive of the lot, 
the edifice will cost 
about $64,000. Of this 


provided by the sale 
of the old church and 
by subscriptions from 
members of the society. 
The American Unita- 
rian Association has 
provided $15,000 addi- 
tional, and the re- 
mainder is to be obtained by further 
local subscriptions. Rey. B. Malcolm Har- 
vis is minister of the church. 


Social Council Hears the Facts 


The Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women has endorsed the work of the 
Citizens Alliance Campaign committee and 
voted to do all in its power to further 
the committee’s efforts for the success of 
“Referendum Three” at the November 
election in Massachusetts. As explained 
by Mrs. George Whiting at a recent Coun- 
cil meeting, this proposed law will give 
power to the 5,000 police officers through- 
out the Commonwealth to enforce the pro- 
hibitory law with respect to the large- 
scale manufacture and transportation of 
intoxicants,—a phase of law violation with 
which they are powerless to cope under 
the present law. The chiefs of police in 
143 Massachusetts cities and towns are 
in favor of the law, Mrs. Whiting stated. 

“We must make the public know the 
facts about the results already secured 
by prohibition,” continued Mrs. Whiting. 
“PMhey must learn that a study of nine- 
teen of our largest cities shows a decrease 
in the deaths from alcoholism of fifty- 
seven per cent.; that the arrests for 
drunkenness in Boston, which previously 
were 201 per day, were only 106 in 1923; 
that where previously there existed in 
Massachusetts eleven private institutions 
for inebriates, all but two have been 
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closed, and the state institution for in- 
ebriates, supported by the taxpayers, has 
been closed ; that the charity organizations 
of twenty cities report an average decrease 
of seventy-five per cent. in the drink cases 
coming to them; that investments in life 
insurance policies increased twenty-two 
per cent. last year; and that the savings- 
bank deposits have increased nearly one 
and a half billion dollars since pre-pro- 
hibition days; that 184 colleges report a 
decrease in student drinking and only 


NEW UNITARIAN CHURCH OF ALBANY, N.Y. 
From the architect’s drawing 


thirteen report an increase. <A question- 
naire. sent to 1,500 manufacturers gave 
ninety-eight and one-half per cent. of the 
answers favorable to prohibition. 

“Our task is to bring cold facts such 
as these to the church women of the 
State in order that every one of them may 
register and vote for the enforcement 
law next November.” 


—.. 


Raymond Robins at Convention 


Col. Raymond Robins has been engaged 
by the Unitarian Laymen’s League to 
address its annual convention, which will 
meet at Niagara Falls, N.Y., September 
12-14. His subject will be “The Next 
Step in Civilization—the Outlawry of 
War,” and his address will be given at 
the evening session of September 13. 


On Meeting House Hill 


Services will be held throughout the 
summer at the First Parish Church on 
Meeting House Hill in Dorchester, Mass. 
Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge will preach July 
6 and 13; Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson, July 
20 and 27. The rest of the schedule is: 
August 8, Rev. L. Walter Mason; Au- 
gust 10, Rev. Wilton E. Cross; August 17, 
Rey. Frederick D. Weiss; August 24, Rev. 
Walter Reid Hunt; August 31, Rey. J. 
Harry Hooper. 
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Church School, Young People, 


Art, are Conference Topics 


At the fifty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Plymouth and Bay Conference, held 
at the First Parish Church in Duxbury, 
Mass., June 11, addresses were given by 
Mrs. Arthur T. Brown of Wollaston, Mass., 
on “The Chureh and the Church School,” 
Miss Sara Comins, executive secretary of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, on 
“The Church and the Young People,” and 
Rey. Hugene R. Shippen of the Second 
Church in Boston, Mass., president of the 
Religious Arts Guild, on “Our New Ideals 
of Religious Expression.” 

Mrs. Brown emphasized particularly the 
need of a supporting atmosphere of the 
entire church body for the church school, 
if the school is to achieve its mission. 
The too-little-recognized value of the youfig 
people in the functioning of the church 
was pointed out by Miss Comins. Mr. 
Shippen spoke of the new place which 
art, “the child of religion,’ and its one 
universal language, is to fill in making 
religion articulate and manifest. 

Offerings of $75 for the relief of Uni- 
tarian churches in Transylvania and of 
$25 for the educational, social, and re- 
ligious work of Unitarians in North Caro- 
lina were made. 

All the officers of the Conference were 
re-elected, except Rev. Houghton Page of 
Hingham, Mass., who asked to be relieved 
of his duties as secretary on account of 
the press of other work. Rey. Frank S. 
Gredler was elected to fill this vacancy. 
Other officers are: President, Judge C. 
Carroll King, Brockton; vice-presidents— 
Horace T. Fogg, Norwell, and Rey. Arthur 
W. Littlefield, Middleboro; treasurer, Ed- 
ward Nichols, Cohasset. 

Two hundred and forty delegates and 
visitors attended from twenty-three of the 
twenty-five churches of the Conference. * 


Pilgrimage to Pioneer Church 


Seventy-seven people of the Mohawk Val- 
ley Conference attended special services 
at the pioneer church of Barneveld, N.Y., 
Sunday, June 15. The Albany, N.Y., 
church released its minister for the oc- 
casion, and the Schenectady society closed 
its church. 

The minister of the local church, Rey. 
W. A. Taylor, conducted the service, mak- 
ing an address of welcome, and assuring 
the visitors of the pleasure it gave them, 
as the oldest Unitarian church in the 
State, to receive such a token of high 
esteem. A. L. Rohrer of Schenectady 
suitably responded. . Rey. B. Malcolm Har- 
ris of Albany read the lesson and con- 
ducted prayers, after which Rev. Hrnest 
Caldecott of Schenectady delivered the 
sermon on “Friendship.” After service 
the entire body adjourned to Unity Hall 
for dinner. Several old houses were 
visited, and Mr. Taylor told of the history 
of some furniture and books in his own 
home. 


Rey. John H. Dietrich, minister of the 
First Unitarian Society in Minneapolis, 
Minn., is spending his summer vacation 
at Wildwood, N.J. 
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Maine Conference Hears 
Timely Problems Discussed 


Judge Charles F. Johnson was elected 
president of the Maine Conference of Uni- 
tarian Churches at the sixty-first annual 
session of the Conference in the Unitarian 
church of Bangor, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, June 3 and 4. Other officers chosen 
were: Rey. W. R. Clarke of Saco and Rev. 
S. C. Beane of Bangor, vice-presidents: 
Rey. Dan Huntington Fenn of Augusta, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The speaker at the evening session on 
Tuesday was Herbert C. Parsons, Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner of Probation. His 
subject was, “The Church and. Social 
Service.” He said: - 

“The day has eome when it is as little 
warrantable to depend upon the untrained 
sacial worker as upon the untrained law- 
yer or physician. But the needs of the 
community and the direction that social 
work shall move is for the community to 
discover. To that end the community 
needs to awaken to its needs. Conditions 
exist in nearly every city and town of 
which its people are unaware and their 
continual existence is the source of peril. 
The church is a good starting-point for 
such study.” 

At the Women’s Alliance conference 
Wednesday forenoon, an interesting paper 
on “Fundamentalism versus Modernism” 
was read by Miss Adeline Wing of Ban- 
gor. She gave this warning: 

“Fundamentalists are not blustering 
when they talk of carrying the war into 
every college, university, and legislature, 
and of driving modern scientific instruc- 
tion from all our schools. They mean it. 
Reverses only spur them on to renewed 


effort. Unless the fundamentalists en- 
counter organized opposition, they may 
succeed.” 


Addresses were also given by Rey. Wil- 
liam F, Skerrye on “Religious Liberalism,” 
and by Rey. Miles Hanson. 

The Maine Unitarian Association, a 
separate organization, elected officers at 
its business session. Charles A. Allen of 
Waterville was chosen president, to suc- 
ceed Col. I. K. Stetson of Bangor. Wil- 
liard EH. Barrows of Portland was named 
vice-president. Norman lL. Bassett of 
Augusta was chosen secretary. The treas- 
urer is Blias Thomas of Portland. 
George 8S. Hobbs of Portland was made 
auditor. On the finance committee are 
Chief Justice Leslie C. Cornish of Au- 
gusta, Judge George A. Emery of Saco, 
and Hiram Ll, Pishon of Augusta. 


Missouri Valley Alliance 
Changes Time of Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the Missouri 
Valley Associate Alliance held in Topeka, 
Kan., it was voted to change the time of 
the annual meeting from May to October. 
This was done in order that hereafter 
the annual meeting may come at the same 
time and place as the annual meeting of 
the Southwestern Federation of Religious 
Liberals, which was organized last year 
at Wichita, Kan., and which held its 
first regular meeting last October at Junc- 
tion City, Kan. 

This Federation and the Alliance will 
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thus hold their annual meetings this year 
at Kansas City, Mo., in October of this 
year. In accordance with the custom of 
electing officers of the Associate Alliance 
from the group which will be hostess at 
the next annual meeting, the following 
Kansas City women were chosen to serve 
until this meeting: Mrs. H. J. Morgan, 
president; Mrs. M. G. Kemp, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Pearl Stanley, secretary. 

Rey. L. M. Birkhead, minister of the 
church in Kansas City, and Rey. Clifton 
Merritt Gray, minister of the Topeka 
church, spoke at the meeting. 


Services at Bar Harbor, Me. 


Rev. Paul 8. Phalen was the preacher 
at the first summer service of the Bar 
Harbor, Me., Unitarian church, June 29. 
Rey. Adolph Rossbach will conduct the 
services on July 6 and 13, and Rev. Edwin 
M. Slocombe, July 20 and 27. For the 
rest of the summer the schedule is: Au- 
gust 8, Rev. Palfrey Perkins; August 10, 
Mr. Phalen; August 17, Prof. Kirsopp 
Lake; August 24, Dr. Frederick R. Grif- 
fin; August 31, Rey. Harold EF. B. Speight; 
September 7, Rev. Oscar B. Hawes. 


Special Service to Open Camp 


Cars bearing Unitarians from all por- 
tions of the Connecticut Valley will unload 
at the Stone Memorial Church in Rowe, 
Mass., Sunday, July 6, for the special 
service which opens the young people’s 
encampment. The service will begin at 
11.80, daylight-saving time. 
Fairley will preach, and Rev. Charles P. 
Wellman will conduct the song service. 
After the service, a picnic lunch on the 
parish grounds will be followed by an 
informal outdoor meeting with singing and 
impromptu speaking. At six o’clock the 
Preserved Smith Union of Rowe will con- 
duct a young people’s meeting for all 
campers and guests of the day. All Uni- 
tarians of the Valley, isolated Unitarians, 
campers in the neighborhood, visitors,— 
all who wish to join the day’s observance 
are cordially inyited to attend, bringing 
their lunches with them. 

In addition to the program of the en- 
campment announced in Tur Reeister of 
June 26, Rey. Anita Pickett will be one 
of the conference leaders for the eight- 
day camp, and Rev. Harold L. Pickett 
will preach for the service on July 13. 
Camp companions will be Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles P: Wellman and Rey. and Mrs. 
A. N. Kaucher. Recreation will be in 
charge of Miss Helen L. Bailey of the 
Westfield Normal School. Auto trips, a 
sing and dance at the Town Hall, and 
a hike to Pulpit Rock are among entertain- 
ment features scheduled. Rowe hospi- 
tality will be in evidence when the Pre- 
served Smith Union will take campers to 
their homes for tea and the Rowe Branch 
Alliance will have campers as guests for 
a supper. And “betweentimes” there will 
be outdoor sports and more hikes. 


Rey. Vincent Brown Silliman, recently 
chosen associate minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Buffalo, N.Y., will 
spend the summer in study at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


Rey. Edwin - 
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Dr. Lyttle and Dr. Sullivan 
to Meadville School Faculty 


Dr. Charles H. Lyttle of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
has been appointed James Freeman Clarke 
Professor of Church History at the Mead- 
ville Theological School, to fill the ya- 
cancy caused by the resignation of Dr. 
Francis A. Christie. Dr. William L. Sul- 
livan, for the past two years mission 
preacher for the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, has been appointed acting Profes- 
sor of Systematic Theology for the spring 
and summer quarters of 1925. Dr. Chris- 
tie has been a member of the Meadyille 
faculty since 1893, and formerly was an 
instructor in the Harvard Divinity School. 

Dr. Lyttle is minister of the Second 
Unitarian Church in Brooklyn, N.Y. He 
received his degree of B.D. from Mead- 
ville in 1910, earned the degree of S.T.M. 
from Harvard Divinity School in 1913, 
and last year, at the Commencement held 
in connection with the celebration of the 
Meadville School’s seventy-ninth anniver- 
sary, he was awarded the degree of Doc- 
tor of Theology. Dr. Sullivan was for- 
merly a priest in the Roman Catholic 
Church and in that communion became 
known as a successful teacher of theology. 
Entering the Unitarian Fellowship in 1912, 
he was called to the pastorate of All 
Souls Church in Schenectady, N.Y., and 
in 1922 left the ministry of All Souls in 
New York City to become mission preacher _ 
for the Laymen’s League. 


Harvard Honors Mr. Boyden 


Among the honorary degrees conferred 
at the Commencement exercises of Har- 
vard University, June 19, was that of 
Doctor of Laws awarded to Roland Wil- 
liam Boyden of Beverly, Mass., Unitarian 
layman, distinguished for his service as 
American “observer” of the Reparations 
Commission. Mr. Boyden is vice-president 
of the Beverly chapter of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. He is also president 
of the Beverly Savings Bank and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of. the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. 


Called to Davenport, Ia. 


Rey. Julius F. Krofifer, formerly min- 
ister of the church in Seattle, Wash., re- 
cently accepted a call to the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Dayenport, Ia., and has 
begun his ministry there. He was once 
in the Congregational ministry, but en- 
tered the Unitarian Fellowship in 1918, 
and from 1919 to 1921 he was minister- 
at-large for the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 


Brooking, Mass.—At an elaborate sery- 
ice, conducted in part by members of the 
Loyal Legion, a bronze tablet to the 
memory of Capt. Charles W. Rhoades and 
his services, military and civilian, to the 
country, was unveiled in the Second Uni- 
tarian Meeting House, June 1. At the 
same service two handsome silver vases 
were placed on the Communion table in 
memory of Eleanor T. Patee, for many 
years a zealous member of this church and 
a generous supporter of the Unitarian So- 
ciety in San Diego, Calif. , 


re 
er 


-and Lawrence, Mass. 
year she came to Atlanta, where her 
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Mr. Garvin Il; 
Services Commended 


Milton T. Garvin, one of the founders, 
and a member of the Council, of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, resigned from 
membership in the Common Council of 
the city of Lancaster, Pa., on account of 
illness, received high tribute in the Lancas- 
ter papers for his ability and leadership 
in the affairs of the city. 

The Lancaster News Journal commended 
Mr. Garvin for his idealism “of a prac- 
tical type—a type which concerns itself 
with construction of something finer out 
of the commonplace.” As an instance it 
cites his plan for the restoration of the 
City Hall to its original Colonial style 
of architecture,—a project in keeping with 
Mr. Garvin’s activity in the newly or- 
ganized Religious Arts Guild. Express- 
ing hope of Mr. Garvin’s speedy recovery, 
the Intelligencer declared that when he 
was induced to go into the Council,’ “he 
took to that body poise, ability and rare 
business judgment, along with a person- 
ality that is second to none in the city 
and a reputation for integrity than which 
there is none better.” “Only in official 
capacity does Lancaster lose Mr. Garvin’s 
services,’ says the New Hra. “There is 
no doubt,” it adds, “but that he will con- 
tinue as a private citizen to take an ac- 
tive part in municipal affairs and lend 
his support to any project that seems to 
him to promise real advantage to Lan- 
caster.” : 


For Theological Education 

The Society for Promoting Theological 
Education at its annual meeting re-elected 
these officers: President, Dr. Howard N. 
Brown; yice-president, Rey. Abbot Peter- 
son; treasurer, George R. Blinn; secre- 
tary, Rev. Fred R. Lewis. This society has 
charge of administering certain scholar- 
ship funds for meritorious students at the 
Theological School in Harvard University, 
and for the past three years has been 
the means of bringing numerous men to 
this school for study through commending 
its advantages to college men throughout 
the country who are looking toward the 
ministry. 


Mrs. Ernest J. Bowden 


Mrs.. Ernest J. Bowden, wife of Mr. 
Bowden of the Liberal Christian Church 
in Atlanta, Ga., the news of whose death 
appeared in a recent issue of Tur Recis- 
TER, was born in London, Hngland, May 24, 
1866. Thrown on her own resources early 
in life, she spent two periods as a tutor 
in English in private homes in Finland. 
There she became familiar with the re- 
markable folk songs of the Finns, which 
she has sung with artistry to many ap- 
preciative listeners in America. 

In 1903 she met Mr. Bowden in Con- 
gregational Sunday-school work, and later 
joined him in the labors of his ministry 
in Canada, in California, in Milford, N.H., 
3 In February of last 


husband had been called as pastor of 
the Liberal Christian (Universalist-Uni- 
tarian) Church. She was intensely in- 
terested and usefully active in the work 
of this church, being especially. beloved of 
the young people, to whom she gave of her 
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best. She was an accomplished musician, 
with unusual gifts as an interpreter of 
sacred melody. 

In Mrs. Bowden there was an excep- 
tional union of qualities. With all her 
grace and refinement and her love of the 
beautiful, she was an ideal comrade in 
the adventures and hardships of Mr. Bow- 
den’s earlier ministry. Their work took 
them to a Methodist circuit, to an Indian 
boarding-school, and to a day school on 
an Indian reserve in British Columbia. 
And many a life is richer in courage 
to-day for having come under her influence. 


Tuckerman Enrollment Doubled 


The report of Miss Harriet E. Johnson, 
dean of the Tuckerman School, for the 
year just closed shows an enrollment 
double that of the previous year, an in- 
creased number of applications for the 
coming year, and a growing demand for 
the services of Tuckerman School gradu- 
ates as parish assistants. Three of the 
four students who received diplomas this 
year have accepted calls to parishes, and 
the fourth awaits only the action of the 
church whose minister wants her as an 
assistant. The following officers have been 
elected for the coming year: President, 
Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot; secretary, Mrs. 
Ralph E. Forbes of Milton, Mass.; treas- 
urer, Lyndon B. Tewksbury of West Rox- 
bury, Mass.; directors for three years 
Miss Anna M. Bancroft of Boston, Mass., 
Dr. Florence Buck, associate secretary of 
the Department of Religious Hducation 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
Charles S. Bolster of Brookline, Mass., 
and Mrs. Forbes; dean, Miss Johnson. 
Francis J. Moors and Romney Spring were 
re-elected trustees of the endowment fund. 


Mr. Coleman Resigns 


Rey. Albert: J. Coleman has resigned as 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Jacksonville, Fla. Mrs. Coleman’s con- 
tinued illness determined the change, and 
they will return North, where she will 
seek treatment and rest. Mr. Coleman 
organized the Jacksonville church in 1906 
and served it for six years thereafter. 
In 1919 the chureh asked him to return. 


Ad : 
Williams Honors Unitarians 


The only honorary degrees of Doctor of 
Laws conferred at the Commencement of 
Williams College, June 23, were awarded 
Frank Harris Hiscock, Chief Justice of 
the Court of Appeals of New York, and 
Arthur Prentice Rugg, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts, both Unitarian laymen. Chief Jus- 
tice Hiscock is one of the honorary vice- 
presidents of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League and a member of the May Memo- 
vial Church of Syracuse, N.Y. Chief 
Justice Rugg is a member of the Unita- 
rian church in Worcester, Mass., and 
formerly served on the Council of the 
Laymen’s League. 


The churches at Wollaston and Little- 
ton, Mass., recently planted permanent 
Christmas trees on their church grounds. 
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Tablet Will Tell History 
of Brooklyn, Conn., Church 


A tablet of wood, commemorating the 
organization of the First Ecclesiastical 
Society of Brooklyn, Conn., the services 
of Col. Israel Putnam, and the change 
of the Society to the Unitarian position 
in face of the mandate of the Consocia- 
tion of Windham County in 1819, is to 
be put up on the outside of the church 
building facing the main highway. It will 
be dedicated July 13. 

Preachers announced for the summer 
season at this church are: July 6, Rey. 
Charles Graves; July 13, Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot; July 20, Rev. Thomas Mark; July 
27, Rev. John Malick; August 3, Rey. 
George F. Patterson; August 10, Dr. Ar- 
thur L. Weatherly ; August 17, Rev. John 
Day; August 24 and 31, Dr. William I. 
Lawrance. 


Rev. Thomas Van Ness to Europe 


During the period from June 8 to the 
third Sunday in September, when the 
Second Unitarian Meeting House in 
Brookline, Mass., will be closed, Rey. 
Thomas Van Ness, the minister, will make 
an extended tour of Eastern Europe. He 
sailed June 11 for Gothenburg, Sweden, 
and will go into Poland by way of Copen- 
hagen and Danzig. During a stay of 
Several weeks at Warsaw and Cracow, 
he will be in communication with a Uni- 
tarian society in the latter city. He will 
also visit Unitarian churches in Wuda- 
pest, and on his way home, will preach in 
Hngland the last Sunday in August. 


Minister’s Daughter Preaches 


Tor the first time in the history of 
the First Parish Chureh in Westwood, 
Mass., the minister, Rey. Milton E..Muder, 
sat in a pew while the members of the 
Young People’s Religious Union conducted 
the entire service. His daughter, Miss 
Genevieve Muder, aged nineteen, preached 
the sermon and played the organ. Among 
her selections was a composition of her 
own. Other portions of the service were 
taken by Viola Thompson, Olive Thomp- 
son, Ernestine Muder, John Anderson, 
Dorothy Thompson, Sarah Burke, and 
Martha Ghen. As this was Children’s 
Sunday (June 15), the service was en- 
riched by the participation also by chil- 
dren of the church school. 

At the conclusion of her sermon, Miss 
Muder read the poem which as a graduate 
of the Dedham, Mass., High School she 
had written for the Class of 1924, and 
which fittingly rounded out the message 
of the sermon,—the forward-looking faith 
of youth. 


- Arlington Hymn Services 


The summer hymn services, held on the 
front steps of the Arlington Street Church 
in Boston, Mass., during the summer, will 
be conducted by Rey. John M. Wilson on 
July 6 and on the five Sundays from 
August 3 to 31. The services on July 13 
and 20 will be in charge of Rev. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot; July 27, Rev. Paul 8S. 
Phalen. 
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Worcester Conference Meeting 
Endorses “Referendum Three” 


Twenty ministers, one hundred dele- 
gates, and eighty-two visitors, represent- 
ing twenty-six of the twenty-nine churches 
in the Conference, attended the spring 
meeting of the Worcester Conference, at 
Gardner, Mass., June 12. At the business 
session it was voted that the directors 
appoint two delegates to attend the dedi- 
cation of the new All Souls Church in 
Washington, D.C. The Conference ap- 
propriated $100 to the Commission on 
Transylvanian Relief. 

Rey. Palfrey Perkins gave his impres- 
sions of the Anniversary Week meetings. 
Throughout, he said, the emphasis was 
upon the necessity of doing something 
rather than talking. Declaring that this 
annual meeting of the American Unita- 
rian Association was the best in many 
years, he singled out as the climax the 
moment when Dr. Charles W. Eliot af- 
firmed in all solemnity that “these are 
the most hopeful times I have ever seen.” 
Another outstanding feature which he 
touched upon was the unanimous vote for 
the merger of the General Conference with 


the American Unitarian Association. Dr. 
fl. A. Pease of Fitchburg, Mass., also 


recounting episodes of the week, said that 
he was particularly impressed with the 
peace resolution passed by the Association 
and with the respect accorded the * dis- 
senting voices in the discussions on peace 
und war issues. We must do something 
more than talk against war, he concluded ; 
it must be absolutely outlawed. The dis- 
cussion was continued by Rey. A. Nicholas 
Kaucher and Rey. Maxwell Savage. 

After the Conference voted to thank 
the Gardner church for its hospitality and 
the local Methodist church for its offer 
of hospitality, it adopted this resolution : 
“That we shall bear in mind, as citizens 
of Massachusetts, Referendum Number 
Three which will be presented to the suf- 
frage of the people in the November 
election, and that we will give our sup- 
port to this referendum and vote ‘yes’” 
This proposed law will give police officials 
more extensive powers in prohibition en- 
forcement. Then Rey. Charles F. Niles, 
speaking for his chureh at Hopedale, 
Mass., invited the Conference to meet with 
it in October. Arthur Bartlett, New Eng- 
land secretary of the Laymen’s League, 
spoke by invitation on the institute for 
religious education to be conducted by the 
League at Star Island this summer and 
of the League convention at Niagara Falls, 
N.Y., ‘September 12-14. 

Rey. Harold E. B. Speight gave the 
afternoon address on “A Missing Note in 
Religious Liberalism.” He spoke of two 
kinds of liberalism, the kind that resents 
external authority in matters of faith and 
the kind that asserts the progressive na- 
ture of man. But, he continued; the 
danger in the thought of evolution is the 
assumption that man will reach his des- 
tined goal without effort on his part. 
Because “the time is short,’ because to- 
morrow will bring its own problems, now 
is the time for doing the thing worth 
doing, for being doers of the word and 
not hearers only. In discussion, Rey. 
Herbert M. Gesner declared that there 
was danger in overdoing as well as under- 
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doing, and that people should open their 
souls, as Jesus did, to the spirit of God. 

Rey. John M. Wilson reviewed the ad- 
dresses of the meeting and said that there 
was a “tide of the Spirit” and that we 
must work with that tide—co-operate with 
God the Father. 


Ministers’ Institute at 
Deerfield, Mass. 

The Ministers’ Institute, providing three 
days of fellowship, study, and inspiration, 
will be held this year at Deerfield Academy 
and the Unitarian church in Deerfield, 
Mass., September 15-18. It is being 
planned with the co-operation of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League which has con- 
ducted the Institutes for the past four 
years. 2? 

Speakers already engaged are Dr. 
Charles F. Dole, Rev. Ralph H. Bailey, 
Rey. Edwin M. Backus, Rey. Dan Hunting- 
ton Fenn, Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany, Dr. 
Hugo SS. Eisenlohr, Prof. Kirsopp Lake, 
Dr. Frederic Gill, Rey. John H. Dietrich, 
Rey. Charles R. Joy, Dr. Frank C. Doan, 
Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, Rey. Curtis W. 
Reese, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Sullivan, and Rey. J. Harry 
Hooper. 

Deerfield is a quiet and _ historically 
interesting town in the Connecticut Val- 
ley. The cost of entertainment at the 
Academy will be about $10 for the three 
days’ session. 

Dr. Charles F. Dole is president of the 
Institute; Rev. James C. Duncan, secre- 


tary: Rev. Harold lL. Pickett, assistant 
secretary; and Rey. Oscar B. Hawes, 
treasurer. 


Rev. George L. Parker to Russia 


Rey. George L. Parker of Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass., Mrs. Parker, their son, Cyril 
©. Parker, and Frederick P. McGill, Jr., 
sailed June 28 for the Orkney Islands, 
where the party will spend several days 
and Mrs. Parker will gather new impres- 
sions and material for her interesting 
lectures on these islands. Then they will 
proceed to Southern England, where they 
will spend most of their time abroad. 

Sometime during July, Mr. Parker will 
spend two weeks in Russia, one week 
each in Leningrad (Petrograd) and Mos- 
cow, studying political, social, and reli- 
gious conditions. The party will return 
to Newton Center September 15, and the 
chureh will reopen Sunday, September 21. 
During this period their address will be 
13 King’s Avenue, Muswell Hill, care of 
Oswald N. Bell, Esq., London, England. 


New Young People’s Branch 


Young people of the First Unitarian 
Church of Essex County, Orange, N.J., 
haye organized a branch of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, and have elected 
the following officers: President, Henry 
G. Swain; vice-president, Elizabeth F. 
Morris; secretary, Robert L. Tracy; treas- 
urer, Edward Aborn, Jr. 


PortsmMouTH, N.H.—During the past two 
years, the membership of the church school 
of South Parish (Unitarian) has more 
than doubled. 
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New Headmaster of Proctor 
is Founder of Youth League 


Proctor Academy will begin its forty- 
sixth year with Stanley Kelley of Worces- 
ter, Mass., founder and president of the 
American Youth League, as the new head- 
master. Mr. Kelley has specialized for 
fifteen years in boys’ organizations work 
and welfare activities. 

While a student at Clark University 
he became Boy Scout Commissioner in 
Worcester. After two years of study in 
Europe he entered Yale. When the United 
States entered the war he was assigned 
to war camp community service work, 
but a year later resigned to enlist in-the 
navy. Following the armistice and his 
discharge from the navy, Mr. Kelley was 
stationed with the New York Chapter of 
the Red Cross for duty among returning 
soldiers. 

At the spring conference of the New 
Hampshire Unitarian Association in Leba- 
non on June 28-29, Mr. Kelley spoke on 
“Men and Religion’ at a mass meeting 
of chapters of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League and branches of The Alliance, and 
at the closing season of the Association 
gave an address on “The New Education.” 


TWO ADDRESSES:—Iand Reform—based 
on site-value taxation of land. Patriotism 
and the American Home. Terms: Expenses, 
only. A. W. LirtLErienp, Middleborough, Mass. 


$100 PRIZE ESSAY 


A prize of $100 will be given for the best essay 
entitled “Which Religion is Best for the Negro— 
Protestantism, Judaism or Catholicism’? Title sug- 
gested by Stoddard’s “‘Rising Tide of Color.” Address: 
Post Office Box 21, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


*'The Spell of the Shoals’ is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 


When you are making your will, and wish to 
benefit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 


Island. 
Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wuu1am B. Nicuots, President 
Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 
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2 UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


oe following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 


Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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The First Honorary Life Members 


American Unitarian Association chooses six notable leaders 


The first honorary life members of the 
American Unitarian Association to be 
elected in that organization’s ninety-nine 
years of history were chosen at the meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the 
Association on June 25. These six notable 
Unitarians, both lay and ministerial, from 
America, England, and Continental Eu- 
rope, were named: 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus 
of Harvard University. 

Dr. Francis G. Peabody, Plummer Pro- 
fessor Hmeritus of Christian Morals in 
Harvard University, and author. 

William Howard Taft, Chief Justice of 
the United States. 

Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, Unitarian 
leader of England, lecturer and author. 

Bishop Josef Ferenecz of the Unitarian 
Churehes in Transylvania. 

Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler of New York 
City, one of the premier social service 
leaders in the United States. 

Of the two leading American laymen, 
Dr. Eliot has rendered chief service to 
Unitarianism through his lectures and 
publications, and Chief Justice Taft is 
president of the General Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
and has been one of five Unitarians to 
serve as President of the United States. 
Miss Schuyler, recently awhrded the 
Roosevelt medal for social service, is vice- 
president of the State Charities Aid 
Association of New York, the most im- 
portant volunteer social service organiza- 
tion of that State, and in other signal 
ways has rendered high service to public 
welfare activities in America. Dr. Pea- 
body served as Plummer Professor of 
Christian Morals at Harvard from 1886 
to 1913, and was formerly dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School. He is the au- 
thor of a long list of stimulating volumes 
on religion and education. 

Dr. Carpenter’s record in English Uni- 
tarianism began in 1866 as minister of 
the church in Clifton. He was lecturer 
at Manchester New College, later Man- 
chester College, Oxford, 1875-1906, and 
principal of the College for the ensuing 
nine years. Later he served as Wilde 
Lecturer in the University of Oxford on 
Natural and Comparative Religion, and 
as a Hibbert lecturer. He was president 
of the National Unitarian Conference, 
1900-03 ; president of the body known now 
as the International Congress of Free 
Christians, 1901-03; and president of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 1916-18. He is the author of many 
authoritative expositions of liberal reli- 
gious thought. : 

_- Bishop Ferencz is in the eighty-ninth 
year of life and his sixty-ninth year of 
service to Unitarianism. He began his min- 
istry among the Transylvanian churches 


in 1855, and became bishop of all the_ 


churches in Transylvania forty-seven years 
ago. As the revered leader of these strug- 
gling churches, he has repeatedly been the 
recipient of loving tributes from Unita- 
rians all over the world. 

Although, under the recent amendments 
to the by-laws of the Association, life 


members of the Association elected after 
May, 1925, will not have the power to 
vote, it is expressly provided that honorary 
life members, the number of whom is 
limited to twenty-five, shall have the rights 
and privileges of accredited delegates. 


From What, For What, 


are Unitarians Free? 


The New York World, which for the 
past two years has sent a reporter to 
some New York City church each Sun- 
day and on Monday printed a comprehen- 
sive report of the pastor’s sermon, gives 
attention in a recent issue to a sermon 
in the Flushing, L.I., Unitarian church 
by Rev. Edwin Fairley. Speaking on the 
freedom of Unitarian churches, Mr. Fair- 
ley asked three questions: “What are we 
free from? What are we free for? What 
are some of the obligations of freedom?” 

Unitarian churches, he pointed out, are 
free from the bondage of creeds, from 
subjection to bishops, councils, or pres- 
byteries, and free—or ought to be free— 
from fear of the universe in which we 
live. They are free to think. They are 
not free to impose their freedom on others 
who do not want it and would not know 
how to use it if they had it. But they 
do want everybody to enjoy the advan- 
tages of freedom. Unitarians wish to be 
free because only as people are free do 
they do their best work for the world. 

Among the obligations that freedom 
brings, Mr. Fairley continued, are those 
of retaining our self-respect, of doing our 
best because we want to, and of taking 
our religion into the whole of life. In- 
stead of confining our religion to the by- 
ways of private conduct, he declared, we 
ought to take it out on the highways, 
“where the race is solving its problems in 
the giye-and-take of politics, industry, 
business, and education.” 


Dr. Peabody Writes Poem 


For the annual literary exercises of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard Col- 
lege, the Alpha Chapter of Massachusetts 
founded in 1781, the poem was written 
and read by Dr. Francis G. Peabody. 
Under the title of ‘The Venture of Faith,” 
the poem tells of the inspiriting power of 
great men, men that were “a great rock’s 
shadow in a weary land.” It calls for 
men: 

God give us men to lead our new campaigns,. 

In gallant service of a high emprise ; 

Men unentangled by ambition’s chains, 

And strong through sacrifice ! 


Dr. Peabody was formerly minister of 
the First Parish (Unitarian) Church in 
Cambridge, Mass., and is Plummer Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Christian Morals in 
Harvard University. He received his A.B. 
degree from Harvard in 1869, his A.M. 
and 8.T.B. in 1872. Others who have read 
the Phi Beta Kappa poems for this chap- 
ter in the past are Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. 
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“Coolidge the Mystic” 


Preaching on ‘Coolidge the Mystic,” 
Rey. William M. Taylor of the Unitarian 
church in Chattanooga, Tenn. gave a 
reading of the President’s character from 
his physiognomy and handwriting, which, 
he said, reveal the virtues of benevolence, 
spirituality, veneration, firmness, consci- 
entiousness, caution, secretiveness, and 
scientific constructiveness. 

“The secret of the mysticism which 
politicians throw about President Cool- 
idge,” Mr. Taylor continued, “consists 
mainly of two things: first, his self-ap- 
proval rooted in character; second, his 
habit of viewing every little incident and 
word in the light of what is best in the 
long run; in other words, his eye is set 
on a vision of a heavenly sort which is 
broad enough and high enough to enfold 
all the thoughts and activities of man- 
kind.” 

Mr. Taylor quoted from an editorial 
in THE Reerster of May 22 that com- 
mented on President Coolidge’s veto of 
the bonus bill. 


Our Adversary Agrees 


The Watchman-Examiner, leading fun-. 
damentalist organ in the Baptist denom- 
ination, says editorially that it “does not 
always disagree with its Unitarian neigh- 
bor, THE CHRISTIAN RecistTerR.” This 
paper says “Amen” to two theses of THE 
Reeister, that liberals in the orthodox 
churches should be brave enough to de- 
clare their position and should cease from 
camouflage, and that what a man believes 
has a great deal to do with his religion. 
An extended quotation is made from a 
recent editorial in THE RecisterR which 
states that “opinions about their faith 
are the salt of men’s spiritual life.” 


More than Zeal is Needful 


What is the difference between the re- 
ligion of a highly civilized people and 
that of a more backward people, though 
the latter be more zealously practiced? 
President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard 
University in his baccalaureate address 
gave this answer: 

“Tf the religion or morality of a highly 
civilized people is better than that of a 
less progressive one, it is not that they 
believe in it more earnestly that they are 
more self-sacrificing for its sake, but that 
it is more fruitful because it has a wider 
scope, a larger outlook, and affects a 
greater part of life. It should cover the 
whole range of human possibilities and 
transfigure every profession, every career, 
every occupation, every relation into which 
men enter. We live in a workaday world, 
and for most men the chief means of doing 
good lies in their daily toil.” 

President Lowell maintained that civi- 
lization, with all its materialism, sordid- 
ness. and hypocrisy, is “ultimately based 
on moral and religious principles,” and 
that “its defects are due to moral im- 
perfections.” 


Rowr, Mass.—Revy. Anita Trueman 
Pickett has opened the Unitarian church 
for the summer season. Services will 
continue until the middle of September. 
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Stand like a firm 
TOWER 
-that never wags its 
top for the blowing 

of the winds 
DANTE 


Christian Foundations 
(Continued from page 639) 


quite irrespective of struggles and under- 
takings that belong to the passing hour. 
The engineer of a big power plant, if he 
be so minded and is qualified for the 
job, may not only see to it that his engine 
is properly at work, but he may go over 
into the adjoining shop and furnish valu- 
able advice with regard to the application 
of the power that is being generated, as 
it is passed on to this or that particular 
machine. But this is not commonly ex- 
pected of the engineer, who is supposed 
to have enough to do to keep his engine 
room in proper order, and whose judg- 
ment in shop affairs outside might be 
received with hoots of derision. Quite 
obviously it would be a bad thing if 
he neglected his engine and let the power 
run down while he was fussing about to 
improve some of the machinery upstairs. 

The church has a vast work to do by 
way of furnishing the requisite motive 
force for all kinds of steady usefulness 
and for various enterprises of reform. 
They who take it for granted that if 
they can only contrive an ingenious piece 
of mechanism to accomplish certain de- 
sirable ends, nature will stand ready with 
the needed energy to run that contrivance, 
are often about as foolishly credulous as 
mortal can be. They who despise the 
church because within itself it grinds so 
little flour to feed the hungry, or weaves 
so little cloth to cover the naked, are 
curiously oblivious of what lies behind 
surface appearances. 

The church is set to be, and more or 
less is, a great “power-house of the 
spirit”; a source of the energy that drives 
men on to perform a useful service and 
seek a common good. Through worship, 
through ceaseless exhortation to a higher 
life, through constant presentation of in- 
spiring views of human life and destiny, 
through the social energizing of our higher 
and better nature, and by putting. men 
into closer touch with infinite founts of 
being, the church is always pouring into 
the world new streams of spiritual ambi- 
tion and desire that are capable of quick- 
ening even lifeless and despairing hearts. 

No doubt, after we have the power, it 
is still a problem to get it rightly ap- 
plied to the world’s life. But the great 
thing is to get the power. More under- 
takings fail for lack of that than for 
want of ingenuity in devising life’s ma- 
chinery. The opportunity of the church 
to help the nation and the world forward 
to a better future is greater than that 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C de O R Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 
24. For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


CUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 

299 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE COUNTRY WEEK 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
TWELVE DOLLARS 


WILL SEND A MOTHER OR CHILD INTO 
THE COUNTRY FOR TWO WEEKS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


Its work is an inspiration when interestingly 
told by Miss Mau J. Froyp, 

Iield Secretary. 

Ask her to address some of your organizations. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerx, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Drrecrors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T, Kidder, Harry 
O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. 
Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera, Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence’ from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, Pu.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Exta Lyman Casot, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 


Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 
Strivés to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 


ciples of liberal religion 


Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance ~ 


to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


opened through all the channels of political . 


activity. It goes without saying that the 
church is by no means utilizing its oppor- 
tunity to the full. But no more inspiring 
challenge is offered to us than the possi- 
bility of making the church what it ought 
to be, and thus endowing spiritual hu- 
manity with a greater abundance of life. 


Boston. Mass.—Rey. Harold E. B. 
Speight of King’s Chapel has been elected 
a trustee of Bradford Academy, Bradford, 
Mass., the oldest school for girls in New 
England, which now includes college pre- 
paratory and junior college departments. 
Mr. Speight succeeds Prof. George Her- 
bert Palmer on the board. 
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Annual Meetings Review Year’s Progress 


Elect officers and plan greater work 


Mernpon, Mass.—The treasurer reported 
all bills paid and a safe margin. ‘The 
minister’s report showed great interest in 
serving his parishioners in religious, so- 
cial, and public concerns. The minister, 
Rey. Roy B. Wintersteen, also serves the 
church at Uxbridge. Reports were also 


heard from the Women’s Alliance, which 


_ lowing 


i 


earned $700 during the year, the Laymen’s 
League chapter, which reported a credita- 
ble membership, and the church, school, 
which has a large enrollment. The fol- 
officers were elected: Clerk, 
Freeman Lowell; treasurer, Edwin Wil- 
son; parish committee—Mrs. Anna Dar- 
ling, Mrs. Lillian White, Miss Florence 


Burnett, Mrs. Willa Hamant, Herbert 
George. 
PEABODY, Mass.—HEncouraging reports 


were made by the officers and committees 
of the past year. The standing commit- 
tee was authorized to renew the contracts 
with the ministers, Rev. Harold L. Pickett 
and Rey. Anita T. Pickett, for an in- 
definite period. A* committee of seven 
was appointed to plan for the observ- 
ance of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the organization of the chureb next 
January 1, and for the centenary celebra- 
tion of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in May, 1925. Various delegates 
were elected and the following church 
officers: Standing committee—Fred W. 
Bushby, Edward P. Barrett, George L. 
Millett; clerk, George F. Low; treasurer, 
Charles C. Hills; collector, Miss Nellie 
M. Merrill; assistant, Miss Mary BH. Os- 
good; auditors—Lyman P. Osborn, Samuel 
D. Lord. A proposed amendment to in- 
erease the standing committee to five mem- 
bers was laid over for one year. 

Canton, Mass.—James B. Draper was 
elected collector, and the following parish 
committee were chosen at a previous meet- 
ing: Charles H. French, president; Eliot 
©. French, clerk; James B. Draper, treas- 
urer; Fred W. Sumner and Albion D. 
Wilde. ~ 

Brockton, Mass.—Mrs. Hattie B. Cary, 
who will live in Somerville, after nine- 
teen years’ service in the church, was 
presented a large cake with nineteen burn- 
ing candles. She was superintendent of 
the Sunday-school for ten years, president 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society, and a member 
of the Women’s Alliance. She received 
gold pieces from the Alliance, Ladies’Aid, 
and the parish. 

Howard B. Wilbur was chosen modera- 
tor, and the following officers were elected : 
President, Howard B. Wilbur; clerk, Mrs. 
Ada Wood; treasurer, Miss Helen F. Bart- 
lett; trustee of the Mary P. Whitman 
¥und, B. P. Dunbar; parish committee— 
for three years, Mrs. Alfred E. Howard 
and Mrs. Louis A. Walker, for two years, 
to fill vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Mrs. Blizabeth Sloan, Mrs. George F. 
Logue. 

Cincinnati, Onto (First Unitarian 
Chureh),—The treasurer submitted the 
budget for the coming year, $12,800, which 
was adopted. The needs for the American 
Unitarian Association were presented and 


the amount increased for the present fis- 
cal year from $300 to $400. The following 
were elected to the board of trustees: Mrs. 
James B. Morrison, Dr. Emmett Fayen, 
and Dr. N. Chandler Foot. The follow- 
ing now constitute the board of trustees: 
President, Charles R. Bragdon ; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Emmett Fayen; secretary, Mrs. 
H. T. Saunders; other members, Mrs. 
James B. Morrison, Dr. N. Chandler Foot, 
John V. Gano, and Proctor Thomson. 
Miss Leonie Griess is the treasurer. 

The board of trustees reported that 
twenty-four new members had been added 
for the year, and eighty in all during the 
présent pastorate. Twenty-three of Mr. 
Malick’s sermons have been published,— 
one by the Alliance, and twenty-two by 
L. A. Ault. The two outstanding denom- 
inational events in the year in this city 
were the Sullivan mission, and the affilia- 
tion of St. John’s Protestant Church with 
the Unitarian body. 7 

The Katherine T. Thayer Alliance re- 
ported a busy and profitable year. The 
Post-Office Mission committee has sent 
out 550 pamphlets and 1,600 papers and 
has answered many letters. The Cheer- 
ful Letter committee has sent several 
hundred magazines and books to corre- 
spondents. ‘The sewing committee has 
worked for the Visiting Nurse Association 
and the Children’s Home. The program 
for the year has been on Bible subjects. 
‘Some Alliance events of the year were 
the luncheon for Mrs. William L. Sulli- 
van at the time of the mission; the din- 
ner-lecture by James A. Green on “My 
Farthest North,” illustrated; the recent 
visit of Mrs. Oscar Gallagher, president 
of the National Alliance; and the Alliance 
Dollar Party. The Tuesday Club, a 
luncheon club of women, conducted a pro- 
gram for the year on Emerson with pro- 
fessors of the University of Cincinnati 
and Dr. Thayer as the speakers. 

Before the Laymen’s League chapter. 
representatives from the Jewish Reform, 
Catholic, Baptist, Presbyterian, and Meth- 
odist Churches, and Dr. Thayer for the 
Unitarian Church, set forth the tangible 
social results from the different church 
organizations and their doctrines. Two 
plays, “Waterloo” and “Sweethearts,” 
were given under the auspices of the chap- 
ter. Laymen’s Sunday was observed. 
Bleecker Marquette, executive secretary 
of the Better Housing League and of the 
Public Health Federation of Cincinnati, 
gave the sermon. The Unitarian Club 
has had an active year. Young People’s 
Sunday was observed, with Max Gebauer 
giving the address. For the church and 
its organizations it has been a year of 
more than usual interest. 

New Lonpon, Conn. (All Souls Church, 
Federated).—Reports were read by the 
church treasurer, the secretaries and 
treasurers of the Women’s Alliance, the 
church school, and the Young People’s 
Religious Union. All denoted good work 
accomplished, the Alliance, referred to by 
the chairman, Dr. Stanton, as “the Re- 
liance,” haying had a more than ordinarily 
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successful year, financially and otherwise. 
Rey. William J. Greene, the minister, was 
voted an increase of salary. 

The following persons were elected to 
serve on the board of trustees: Dr. John 
D. Stanton, president; James A. Glass, 
vice-president; David IT’. Whiton, secre- 
tary; George W. Berry, treasurer; Mrs. 
Walter L. Douglass, Mrs. Ralph L. Smith, 
and Richard N. Woodworth. 

Wosvurn, Mass.—The special parsonage 
committee, acting with the trustee, re- 
ported the purchase of the residence of 
Mr. J. Winn Brown for parsonage pur- 
poses. The following officers were elected : 
Parish committee, Albert F. Converse, 
chairman, J. Winn Brown, George H. Child, 
Arthur H. Linscott; parish clerk, Herbert 
B. Dow; treasurer, Eliott F. Trull; auditor, 
Edward N. Leighton; trustee for six 
years, Edward Johnson. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


SUMMER VACATIONS 


THE HOMESTEAD: pleasant for a long or short 
vacation ; accessible, but in the real country. 
Thirty miles from Boston. Address Mrs. 
SamurxL T. MaynarpD, Northboro, Mass. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW FARM.—Modern — 12-room 
house; fireplace; beautiful walks and drives; 
most wonderful scenery; fine table. $15 per 
week. Free camping. Tourists. Booklet. Mrs. 
J. R. WuitcHer, Groton, Vt. 


HILLSIDE FARM, New Boston, N.H. Fine loca- 
tion, extensive view. Piazzas, comfortable, airy 
rooms, tennis court, saddle horses, automobile 
service. Fresh farm products. Open to guests 
July first. Address Mrs. FRANK H. PRINCE, 
New Boston, N.H. 


COTTAGE—FOR RENT 


CAPE COD.—Attractive four-room cottage at 
West Harwich: two bedrooms, screened porch, 
electricity, hot and cold water. Desirable loca- 
tion, among pines, near fine beach. $125 per 
month. Box 247, West Harwich. 


BOARD—SOMERVILLE 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern has quiet, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Running water 
and private baths. Wlectric lights. Hot-water 
heat. Garage facilities. Cafés near. Almost 
downtown. Near White House. Write for folder 
and free map of Washington. 1912 G Street, 
Northwest. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


will not 
stain nor rust. Women are raising money 
easily through our “church plan” of selling 
Neva-Stain Knives. Write for special summer 
plan and trial knife free. Srarntuss Propucts 
SALES Co., 757 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


E SHIRTS made from white aéroplane cloth 
cg ae or tear. They outlast three ordi- 
nary shirts. Custom-built to your size and 
style with your initials monogrammed in ee 
$3.75 each, postage prepaid. CocKBURN COM- 


PANY, Troy, N.Y. 


A diplomat is the man who lets the 
other fellow spill the beans.—Brookfield, 
Mo., Argus. 


“What makes the boat jump about so?” 
“Bob says the poor thing is on a tack.”— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


A pharmaceutical house recommends 
dimethylaminophevidimethylprazoine as a 
medicine. One syllable after each meal 
and one at bedtime.—Fort Wayne Star- 
Telegram. 


In a murmur approaching a moan, 
All sportsmen are heard to declare, 
It's a pity the Heir to the Throne 
Should chance to be thrown to the air. 
—Punch. 


Lucille: “Do babies really come from 
heaven, mother?’ Mother: “Why, yes, 
dear. Don’t you believe it?” ‘So far 
as I’m concerned—but it’s pretty hard 
to swallow about little Harold.”—Judge. 


Let poets sing their lilting song, 
And gayly smite their lyre, 
Give me the man who whistles while 
He’s putting on a tire. 
—Mount Union Dynamo. 


“Well, Sah,” said the porter, “we’s due 
to ‘rive “bout one-fifteen by youah watch, 
less’n you set her up, two-fifteen Hastahn 
Standard time, three-fifteen city time, if 
we ain’t an houah an’ fifty minutes late, 
which we is.”—Life. 


“T would never have believed that your 
studies at college could have cost so 
much!” “That expense account is cor- 
rect, dad, and take into account, too, that 
I don’t study nearly as much as the 
other fellows.”—Le Péle-Méle. 


“Are you the plumber?” ‘Yes, mum.” 
“Well, see you exercise care when doing 
your work. All my floors are highly 
polished and in excellent condition.” ‘Oh, 
don’t worry about me slippin’, mum: I’ve 
got nails in me boots.’—Passing Show. 


A fishy old fisher named Fischer 
Fished fish from the edge of a fissure; 
A fish with a grin 
Pulled the fisherman in; 
Now they’re fishing the fissure for Fischer. 
—Phreno Cosmian, Dakota Wesleyan. 


A story by Walter Prichard Eaton: 
“They tells me,’ said the movie magnate, 
“that Maurice Maeterlinck’s the greatest 
living playwright—the Belgian Shake- 
speare. They puts it as strong as that, 
and I lets him write his own contract. 
Good money I invests in him. Comes 
over his first scenario. And what is it? 
You shouldn’t believe me when I tell you 
that it’s all about a blank-blank bee!’— 
New York Evening World. 


By dint of hard work, Fred C. Kelly 
makes out a pretty good case for the 
lazy men. The pump was invented by 
a man who was too lazy to carry water 
up hill. The sulky plow resulted from 
some lazy farmer’s aversion to walking. 
The lazy workman in a factory makes no 
waste motions, and the efficiency expert, 
watching him, learns how to speed up the 
whole works. Every labor-saving machine, 
according to Fred, was invented by a 
lazy man, either to save himself work, 
or to sell to other lazy men so he wouldn't 
have to work at all any more—W. P. 
Haton. 


Its Pension Collection this year amounts 
to $100.00. How much does your church 
give? Please do what you can, and send 
contribution promptly to 
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DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS- $ 5.000 TO $10.000 


J. C. DEAGAN, nc. 
167 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Church Announcements 
MANCHESTHR-BY-THE-SEA—FIRST UNL 


_ Educational 


TARIAN CHURCH. Service Sunday morning 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


To fit girls for college. 
To give girls a broad, general course. 
To give a one-year tutoring course for college 


To supply the environment to girls for happy 


at 10.45 o’clock.- Rev. Miles Hanson of Rox- 
bury, Mass., will preach July 6. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPHL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rey. Harold H. B. Speight, minister, 
Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rey. Eugene R. Shippen of the 
Second Church in Boston, July 6, 10 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
(All Beacon Street cars in the subway pass 
the church.) Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
Minister Emeritus. Rev. BHugene Rodman 
Shippen, Minister. 9.45 a.m., Church School; 
college class under Frederick C. Packard, Jr. 
1 A.M., morning service. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., Minister. At eleven 
o’clock, church service conducted by Rev. 
Samuel A. BHliot, D.D.,° President American 
Unitarian Association. The church is open 
for rest and prayer each week-day except 
Saturday from nine to five o’clock, 


_ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Morning 
Service at 11. Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
D.D., Minister. Rev. John M. Wilson of Har- 
vard, Mass., will preach. The Church of the 
Disciples and the South Congregational So- 
ciety unite with the Arlington Street Church 
for the summer. <A _ brief Hymn Service at 
7 P.M., weather permitting, will be held from 
the front steps of the church. 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, ‘Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 


tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


Robert HE. Starkey has been admitted to the 
Unitarian Fellowship for the usual probation- 
ary period. CuarLes T. BILLINGS. 
H. E. B. Srpicut. 

FrreD R. Lewis. 


MacDuffie School 


PURPOSE 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 
$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual — 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9 


examinations and special instruction when 
necessary for special needs. 


school-days full of conscious progress and 
joyous development toward high ideals. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B., Principal 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Director 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


